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PREFACE. 


THERE  are  two  principal  sources  of  information 
from  which  we  can  gather  materials  concerning 
an  old  English  parish.  The  first  is  supplied  by 
ecclesiastical,  and  the  second  by  manorial,  records.  As 
both  of  these  sources  have  been  open  to  me  during  the 
many  years  of  my  connection  with  this  parish,  I  have 
been  able  to  collect  some  facts  of  interest. 

Lately,  in  consequence  of  impaired  eyesight  and  bodily 
infirmities,  having  resigned  the  living,  it  has  been  a  re- 
source to  compile  these  notes.  Many  are  still  interested 
-in  the  past.  To  such  as  these  I  offer  these  pages,  asking 
their  forbearance  for  any  faults  they  may  discover,  and 
their  indulgence  towards  one  who  desires  to  leave  behind 
him  some  record  of  the  place  in  which  he  has  ministered 
for  many  years. 

Finally,  whatever  is  given  in  the  family  histories  here 
mentioned,  which  is  not  already  accessible  to  the  public, 
has  been  printed  with  full  permission,  and  it  is  hoped  no 
susceptibilities  will  be  wounded  by  so  doing. 

The  best  acknowledgments  are  due  from  the  author  for 
the  kindly  and  ready  way  in  which  his  inquiries  have  been 
answered. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL   DESCRIPTION   AND    GEOLOGICAL   RECORD. 

General  Description. 

SITUATE  about  eleven  miles  to  the  north  of  Worcester, 
on  the  Ludlow  road,  stands  an  old,  roomy  hotel 
known  as  the  Hundred  House,  and  directly  behind 
it  rises  Abberley  Hill.  In  front  lies  Woodbury  and 
Walsgrove  Hills.  The  road  to  Tenbury  sweeps  up  over 
a  spur  of  Abberley  Hill,  dividing  it  from  Merrit's  Hill, 
upon  which  stands  Abberley  Hall  and  the  clock-tower 
with  its  chiming  bells.  These  hills  are  connected  with 
the  Malvern  range  by  a  continuous  line  of  hilly  country, 
which  makes  this  part  of  West  Worcestershire  diversified 
and  picturesque. 

The  parish  of  Abberley  is  long  and  straggling,  about 
six  miles  in  length,  and  nowhere  one  mile  in  breadth.  It 
extends  as  a  barrier  between  the  Severn  and  the  Teme, 
and  forms  a  natural  boundary  of  that  part  of  the  Diocese 
of  Hereford.  The  position  is  of  considerable  strength 
strategically.  A  body  of  armed  men  entrenched  on 
Abberley  Hill  and  Merrit's  Hill,  with  the  deep  ravine  called 
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Ellsbatch  covering  their  right,  would  offer,  in  old  days, 
a  rather  formidable  stand  against  an  attacking  party 
coming  from  the  Worcester  plain.  Doubtless,  when  the 
Hwiccas  occupied  Worcester  they  were  unable  to  force 
their  way  through  the  difficult  country  of  Abberley  and 
its  hinterland,  occupied  by  the  Celtic  tribes,  hence  the 
Dioceses  of  Worcester  and  Hereford  were  conterminous 
with  the  southern  bounds  of  the  parish  of  Abberley. 

The  country  all  round  Abberley  is  remarkable  for  its 
scenery.  Extensive  views  over  Wales,  Shropshire, 
Staffordshire,  Warwickshire,  Gloucestershire,  and  Here- 
fordshire can  be  obtained  from  different  eminences,  and 
the  intervening  country  is  softened  and  beautified  with 
orchards  and  pastures,  clothed  with  an  exuberant  vegeta- 
tion. 

The  dwellers  in  this  district  may  truly  say :  *  The  lot 
is  fallen  unto  me  in  a  fair  ground ;  yea,  I  have  a  goodly 
heritage.' 

The  Geological  Record, 

The  oldest  and  most  pleasing  features  of  a  place  are 
those  stamped  on  it  by  Nature — those  broader  character- 
istics which  are  the  result  of  forces  at  work  during  the 
Geological  periods,  to  which  we  owe  so  much  of  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  the  earth's  surface. 

In  the  silent  ages,  when  the  secondary  rocks  were  in 
process  of  formation,  an  ancient  coastline  of  singular 
beauty  emerged  on  the  western  side  of  the  great  Severn 
sea,  a  wide  estuary  then  running  up  for  miles  above 
Worcester.  This  coast  was  traced  out  by  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison.  It  runs  along  the  great  banks  on  the  right 
of  the  Teme.  Malvern,  if  the  theory  of  elevation  be  true, 
was  uplifted  by  some  mighty  subterraneous  pressure, 
forcing  the  primary  granite  rocks  through  the  secondary 
formations,  dislocating  the  superimposed  strata,  and 
causing  upheavals  and  faults  running  along  the  line  of 
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country  northward,  and  exhausting  its  last  effort  in  the 
elevation  of  the  limestones  of  Abberley  Hill. 

The  bed  of  the  Severn  Sea  contains  patches  of  a  red 
conglomerate,  which  was  piled  up  by  the  waters  over  the 
limestone  foundations  of  Abberley  Hill.^ 

The  highest  point  of  Abberley  Hill  is  goo  feet  above 
the  mean  sea-level,  according  to  the  Ordnance  Survey 
map,  and  standing  upon  it,  the  curve  reminds  one  of  a 
great  natural  breakwater,  presenting  its  outer  side  to  the 
impetus  of  the  waves  driven  up  from  the  midland  sea. 

North  of  the  hill  we  have  a  large  tract  of  the  carboni- 

1  In  "  Memoirs  of  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  London,"  by  John  Phillips,  F.R.S., 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  5,  6,  he  describes  Abberley  as  on  the  rim  of  "  the  Silurian 
sea-bed  of  Wales,  which  was  covered  up  by  a  deposit  of  old  red  sand- 
stone, and,  in  part,  at  least,  by  mountain  limestone  and  coal  strata  ; 
and  was  elevated  previous  to  the  deposit  of  the  new  red  sandstone. 
It  is  further  observed  that  in  the  northern  or  Abberley  district  the 
Silurian  strata,  broken  off  on  the  east  against  the  red  sandstones,  are 
folded  and  fractured,  and  reversed  towards  the  west  ;  there  becoming 
covered  up  by  old  red  sandstone  and  the  coal  formation  in  a  deep  and 
broad  synclinal,  from  which  they  emerge  and  rise  westward  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ludlow." 

"  The  limestones  of  Abberley  Hill  are  covered  over  with  a  conglo- 
merate of  a  peculiar  character  which  lies  steeply  in  some  places,  as  in 
Alfrick  parish  against  the  Caradoc  and  Wenlock  Limestones,  in  such  a 
manner  as  almost  to  resemble  a  dyke  ;  its  laminations  invariably  dip 
towards  the  east,  and  are  mingled  in  confusion  with  fragments  of 
trappoid  rock  of  all  sizes  and  forms,  generally  worn  at  the  edges  and 
angles.  North  of  the  Teme  the  conglomerate,  partly  interstratified 
with  red  sandstone,  makes  a  continuous,  narrow  range  by  Dean's 
Wood  and  Collin's  Green.  The  conglomerate  on  Abberley  Hill  is  a 
detritus  of  old  red  sandstone  and  marl.  In  Abberley  Hill  it  rests  on 
Silurian,  and  lies  against  the  south-eastern  slopes  and  edges  of  these 
rocks,  from  the  Hundred  House  to  beyond  Ramscomb  Copse.  Above 
the  narrow  lane  leading  toward  the  village  of  Abberley  an  excavation, 
carried  80  feet  into  the  hill,  shows  a  variety  of  trappoid  and  arenaceous 
stones,  with  some  Wenlock  Limestone,  roughly  aggregated,  and  but 
slightly  consolidated.  The  stones  are  subangular,  but  worn  on  the 
prominent  parts  "  (pp.  160-162). 
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ferous  formation  lying  against  the  old  red  sandstones. 
The  average  depth  at  which  the  coal  lies  is  about  6i  yards. 
The  pit-shaft  (for  it  is  still  worked)  passes  through  a 
thickness  of  sandstone  of  17  yards,  reaching  to  what  is 
called  the  blue  rock,  averaging  25  yards ;  then  a  layer  of 
marl  or  clunch  about  15  yards  thick.  Below  this  there  is 
generally  a  thinner  seam  of  what  is  called  locally  Gray 
Rock.  Then  comes  the  first  seam  of  coal,  about  2  feet 
thick,  and  3  yards  beneath  this  lies  the  lower  seam,  which 
is  about  2\  feet,  or  sometimes  3  feet,  thick.  It  is  prob- 
able that  beneath  this  lies  the  thicker  seam,  which  is 
found  under  the  same  series  of  rocks  as  one  approaches 
Staffordshire.^ 

There  are  days  in  autumn  when,  at  the  first  streak  of 
dawn,  looking  down  from  the  height  of  the  hill  over  the 
plain  of  Worcester,  the  whole  country  is  covered  with  a 
level  sea  of  fog.  The  dense  mass  of  white  vapour  driven 
up  the  funnel-shaped  estuary  of  the  Bristol  Channel 
spreads  out  its  packed  surface  over  the  face  of  the  land 
on  either  side  of  the  Severn  ;  it  wraps  over  the  undulations 
of  the  land,  and  conceals,  as  with  a   mantle,  buildings, 

^  "  Mr.  Daniel  Jones,  F.G.S.,  in  a  paper  read  March  8,  1894,  at 
Mason  College,  Birmingham,  explained  the  structure  of  the  Wyre 
Forest  coal-field  and  the  great  importance  of  the  Spirorbis  Limestone 
as  a  datum  line  which  ranges  from  the  Breidden  Hills  to  the  Abberley 
Hills.  It  is  associated  with  the  younger  coal  measures,  and  overlies 
some  of  the  deeper  measures,  as  with  the  Clod  Randle  coal  at  Ames, 
near  Brosely,  Harcote,  and  Kinlet.  The  younger  coal  measures,  how- 
ever, generally  rise  upon  the  old  red  sandstone  without  any  interme- 
diate Sweet  Coals.  At  the  Tipp  Farm  House,  between  Arley  and 
Highly,  a  6-foot  seam  of  biturhinous  coal  has  been  found  at  only  a 
depth  of  300  yards." 

It  has  been  often  said  that  such  deep  coal  measures  might  be  hit 
upon  at  Abberley 

Coal  has  been  worked  here  from  a  very  early  period.  ]\Ir.  J.  Noake 
found  a  note  in  the  Chartularies  of  Worcester  Cathedral  stating  the 
amount  paid  by  the  monks  for  coal  from  Abbedeley  as  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Richard  II. 
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trees,  and  hedges,  and  the  smaller  hills.  A  vast  sheet  of 
water  seems  to  lie  before  us,  pierced  here  and  there  with 
the  wooded  knaps  of  hills  rising  like  islands  in  cloud- 
land.  In  the  far  distance  the  boundaries  of  the  former 
Severn  Sea  may  be  discerned.  It  is  a  beautiful  illusion — 
an  effort  of  Nature  to  reproduce  the  past — a  picture  of  the 
young  world  scanned,  long  before  the  creation  of  man,  by 
the  angel  architects  of  the  great  Creator. 


CHAPTER   II. 


PRE-NORMAN    PERIOD    AND    PLACE-NAMES. 

THE  Celtic  races  one  hundred  years  after  the  Roman 
Conquest  of  England  were  not  the  woad-stained, 
half-naked  savages  that  we  often  suppose.  The 
Romans  called  them  barbarians  in  the  Greek  sense  of 
the  word,  but  they  quickly  adopted  civilization.  Before 
Caesar's  time  they  minted  their  own  coins.  Bronze, 
silver,  and  gold  money,  with  the  superscription  of  their 
own  kings,  has  been  found  in  Kent ;  and  Gildas  assures 
us  of  the  perfect  organization  of  the  Church  as  early  as 
the  third  century.^  In  those  early  days  Abberley  stood 
in  the  midst  of  the  Wyre  Forest  which  extended  from 
Bewdley  to  Malvern  Chase,  but  Worcester  was  not  so 
much  out  of  the  world.     Branonium,^  as  it  was  anciently 

^  Gildas,  the  father  of  British  history  {temp.  560)  affirms  that  Chris- 
tianity was  flourishing  in  Britain  before  the  time  of  Tiberius  Caesar, 
when  Boadicea  was  defeated.  In  the  year  A.D.  325  it  was  completely 
organized.  (See  Constantine's  letter,  Socrates,  "Eccles.  Hist.,"  Lib.  I., 
chap,  ix.) 

There  were  three  Metropolitans  of  Britain  :  York,  with  seven  Bishops ; 
province  called  Maxima  Cossariensis  ;  London,  with  fourteen  Bishops, 
called  Britannia  Prima  ;  and  Caerleon,  with  seven  Bishops — viz., 
Hereford,  Llandaff,  Llanbardon,  Vawr,  Bangor,  Asaph,  and  Worcester 
— called  Britannia  secunda. 

2  "  The  name  of  the  city  of  Worcester  has  been  gradually  shortened 
from  Gorangonceastre  to  Wigranceastre  (eighth  century),  Wigorncester, 
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called,  was  a  Roman  settlement  connected  with  a  straight 
road  to  Droitwich,  where  salt  was  obtained  by  the 
Romans.  This  town  was  connected  by  the  Salt  Way 
and  Icknield  Street,  as  it  was  called,  to  the  great  Watling 
Street,  and  so  by  Verulam  to  London.  Many  Roman 
remains  have  been  found  at  Worcester.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  fords  or  other  means  of  crossing  the  river  Severn, 
or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  Hafron,  whence  a  road  easily 
conducted  to  Abberley. 

Local  names  show  traces  of  a  Celtic  origin.  Abberley 
stands  in  the  Hundred  of  Dodingtree.  A  great  deal  of 
ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  tracing  the  derivation 
of  Dodingtree.  Nash  and  others  ascribe  it  to  one  Duke 
Duda,  but  the  word  "  Dod  "  is  a  family  name  of  great 
antiquity,  and  we  find  the  name  in  various  places  in  the 
neighbourhood,  such  as  Dodoak,  Dodhall,  Dodenham, 
Doddenhill,  Dodderhill,  and  Dodford.  The  family  of 
Dod  is  still  extant.  Shirley,  in  his  book  "  The  Noble  and 
Gentle  Men  of  England,"  says  on  p.  195  :  "  It  is  one  of 
the  oldest  families  in  England  which  can  be  traced  in 
a  direct  line ;  undoubtedly  of  Saxon,  if  not  of  British 
descent."  This  family  has  been  connected  for  centuries 
with  Shropshire,  which  touches  this  part  of  Worcester- 
shire. Moreover,  the  syllable  ing  or  an  is  simply  the 
adjectival  ending  so  generally  found  after  a  family  name. 
Lastly,  ire  is  spelt  in  Domesday  tret,  and  represents  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tri  (tree),  which  is  the  root  of  many  words 
signifying  "strength"  and  "support."  Hence  the  name 
Dodingtree  would  mean  the  place  of  strength  belonging  to 
the  Dod  family. 

Adjoining  the  parish  of  Abberley  is  one  named  Pensax. 
Pm,  again,  is  an  old  Celtic  word  found  so  frequently  in 
Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Scotland.     It  is  commonly  said  to 

and,  finally,  Worcester"  (W.  Salt  Brassington,  F.S.A.,  "Historic  Wor- 
cestershire," p.  44). 
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mean  mountain,  but  it  had  a  rather  particular  application. 
We  find  it  used  to  express  the  head  or  end  of  anything 
extended,  as  the  ends  of  a  range  of  hills  or  fortifications 
— e.g.,  Pencraig,  Pendennis,  Pen-caer- Helen,  and  Pen- 
neltum,  the  village  built  at  the  end  of  the  Roman  wall 
built  by  Hadrian  to  keep  out  the  Picts.  We  know  how 
readily  the  Saxons  placed  the  word  mx  or  ^ex  to  express 
a  locality  occupied  by  them  (Wessex,  Essex,  Sussex). 
The  Celtic  form  of  Saxon  was  Sais ;  hence  Pensax  (or 
Pensais),  which  stands  on  an  escarped  hill,  would  indicate 
a  place  at  the  head  or  termination  of  Saxon  territory, 
probably  a  settlement  of  the  West  Saxons. 

Another  contiguous  parish  is  named  "  The  Rock." 
This  has  been  derived  from  Thaer  Acca,  "the  oak,"  Aka 
or  Acca  being  the  old  name  of  this  parish.^  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  district  or  "  Mark,"  including  many 
manors,  of  which  Abberley  was  one.     Mr.  J.  R.  Green^ 

^  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  noted  that,  although  "  Thaer  Acca " 
seems  to  point  to  one  special  oak-tree  from  which  the  district  took  its 
name,  yet  there  is  no  single  specified  tree  in  the  present  parish  of 
Rock  which  can  be  traced  for  any  length  of  time  as  having  sufficient 
notoriety  to  give  its  name  to  the  parish.  Before  Abberley  was  separated 
from  Rock  parish  it  was  certainly  a  part  of  the  district  or  Mark  which 
bore  the  name  "Thaer  Acca";  and  the  Apostle's  Oak,  so  called  from 
time  immemorial,  is  the  only  distinct  and  positive  oak-tree  which  could 
have  given  its  name  to  the  district.  It  was  plainly  a  most  important 
point  in  the  Hundred  of  Dodingtree,  as  testified  by  the  name  "  Hundred 
House,"  which  still  clings  to  the  hotel  close  by.  The  manor  called 
Halac  in  Domesday  is  sometimes  thought  to  be  situated  in  the  Rock 
district,  and  to  point  to  a  special  tree,  "  Hal-aka,"  or  "  Holy-oak,"  but 
we  read  in  "  Worcestershire  Place-Names  "  that  "  Halac  is  an  unre- 
cognised Domesday  manor  in  Doddingtree  Hundred";  and  elsewhere 
doubt  is  cast  upon  this  derivation  of  the  name.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
possessed  by  Ulmer,  a  Saxon  Thane,  who  held  much  land  in  Abberley, 
Rock,  and  hereabouts, 

'^  Mr.  J.  R.  Green  tells  how  in  the  years  of  the  Saxon  occupation  a 
division  called  a  Mark  bordered  each  vicus^  or  township.  This  Mark, 
consisting  of  forest  land  or  fens,  separated  the  townships  from  one 
another.     "  It  was  a  ring  of  common  ground  which  no  settler  might 
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tells  us  that  the  Mark  was  the  oldest  division  of  land 
between  two  settlements,  and  we  further  learn  that  the 
Saxons  made  settlements  or  townships,  which  constitute 
the  manors  mentioned  in  Domesday,  and  are  the  origin 
of  our  parochial  system. 

The  name  *'  Abberley "  has  plainly  an  Anglo-Saxon 
derivation.  It  is  spelt  in  Domesday  Book  **  Edboldelega." 
Many  of  the  parishes  about  this  part  of  Worcestershire 
have  the  same  termination,  "  lega."  It  means  simply 
"  settlement  "  or  "  clearing."  Edbolde  is  obviously  the 
Anglo-Saxon  name  Eadbald  ;  hence  the  name  "  Abberley  " 
signifies  that  one  Edbolde  either  dwelt  here  or  for  a  time 
rested  here,  and  was  a  man  of  sufficient  consequence  to 
give  his  name  to  the  place.  For  Edboldelega  became 
Ebboldeley,  then  Abbodeley,  then  Abburley,  sometimes 
Abbotesley,  again  back  to  Aberly,  and  then  to  its  present 
form  of  Abberley. 

take  for  his  own.  If  a  stranger  came  across  the  Mark  he  had  to  blow 
his  horn  as  he  came,  for  if  he  stole  through  secretly  he  was  taken  for 
a  foe,  and  might  be  lawfully  slain."  Gradually  settlements  were  made 
in  these  Marks,  which  became  manors,  recognised  by  the  county 
Sheriffs,  and  it  is  these  manors  which  grew  into  parishes  ;  and  the 
planting  of  a  priest  therein  by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  and  the  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese  was  the  work  of  Archbishop  Theodore  (enthroned  at 
Canterbury,  May  27,  669).  When  a  Lord  of  the  Manor  founded  a 
church  he  charged  his  land  with  the  tithes  for  the  support  of  the  priest' 
and  became  patron.  Afterwards  he  might  have  experienced  difficulty  in 
finding  a  man  suitable  for  the  place,  and  to  save  himself  trouble  (espe- 
cially if  a  non-resident),  he  made  over  the  benefice  to  a  monastery, 
which  thus  became  bound  to  supply  a  priest  to  perform  the  spiritual 
duties.  The  Bishops  had  to  insist  that  a  proper  stipend  should  be  given 
to  these  poor  vicars.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  {temp.  Henry  III.)  that  a  proper  provision  began  to  be  made 
for  vicars  throughout  England.  Thus  the  Mark  is  thought  to  be  the 
earliest  division  of  land  known  in  this  country.  Bishop  Stubbs  of 
Oxford  at  first  fully  admitted  this,  but  some  doubt  has  been  subse- 
quently cast  over  the  bringing  in  of  this  ancient  Saxon  division  into 
England.  It  must,  however,  have  existed,  if  under  some  other  name, 
which  may  be  disinterred  before  long. 
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The  movements  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  up  the  Severn, 
as  given  by  Beda,  are  not  easy  to  follow.  The  Celtic 
tribes  ranging  over  this  midland  district  are  said  to  have 
been  named  the  Ordovices,  a  distinct  tribe  from  the 
Jugantes,  being  masters  of  North  Wales,  Shropshire, 
Staffordshire  and  East  Cheshire,  and  becoming  afterwards 
the  conquerors  of  Worcestershire,  Warwickshire,  and 
North  Gloucestershire,  received  the  distinguishing  title  of 
Ord-uices  or  Ordo-vices,  the  Great  Huiccii,  or  honourable 
Vices  {vide  Green,  '*  Hist.  Worc.").^  But  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  the  other  theory — viz.,  that  the  Whiccas 
were  West  Saxons  who  passed  up  the  Severn  soon  before 
King  Ina  had  made  Taunton  the  northern  head  of  his 
territory  in  the  year  731.  It  seems  hardly  likely  that  the 
Whiccas,  if  Celts,  should  have  been  left  so  long  in  a 
state  of  independence,  lying  between  the  Mercians  and 
the  West  Saxons.  The  latter  made  frequent  raids  up 
the  Severn  as  far  as  Chester,  where  they  met  with  a 
great  defeat  from  the  Mercians,  and  retreated  as  far  as 
Bewdley.     Like   the    Somasettas   of  Somersetshire,  the 

1  We  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Brassing- 
ton  in  his  book  "  Historic  Worcestershire,"  p.  42. 

"  There  are  several  theories  to  account  for  the  origin  of  this  name, 
the  most  probable  being  that  which  would  make  the  Wiccii,  the  people 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  salt,  saltmen  in  fact. 
The  word  *  wic  '  ('gwic,'  '  wick')  is  found  in  Cymric,  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
Norse  ;  its  primary  meaning  seems  to  have  been  a  station.  With  the 
Anglo-Saxons  it  was  a  station  or  an  abode  on  land,  a  house,  a  village, 
but  with  the  Norsemen  it  was  a  station  for  ships,  hence  a  creek  or 
bay.  (The  sea-rovers  derived  their  name  of  vikings  or  creekers  from 
the  wicks  or  creeks  in  which  they  anchored.)  Salt  was  formerly  made 
by  evaporating  sea  water  in  shallow  wiches  or  bays,  as  the  word  '  bay- 
salt  '  testifies,  and  in  course  of  time  places  where  salt  was  made  came 
to  be  called  '  wics,'  whether  they  were  on  the  coast  or  inland.  For 
this  reason  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor  ('  Words  and  Places,'  pp.  i6r,  162) 
says  that  the  names  of  the  salt  towns  are  derived  from  the  Norse  and 
not  from  the  Anglo  -  Saxon."  The  whole  chapter  is  well  worth 
consulting. 
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Whiccas  seemed  to  have  lived  on  good  terms  with  the 
Christian  Celts,  and  were  always  respected  by  the 
West  Saxons  in  their  raids,  as  though  they  were  a 
tribe  connected  with  themselves.  We  shall  probably 
be  within  the  truth,  notwithstanding  the  discussion  on 
the  subject,  if  we  account  the  Whiccas  a  tribe  of  the 
West  Saxons. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ST.    AUGUSTINE'S    OAK,    AND    PLACE    OF   CONFERENCE 
WITH    THE    CELTIC    BISHOPS. 

Dates  of  Events  connected  with  the  Conference  at 
St.  Atigustine's  Oak. 

A.D. 

522.  Removal  of  Bishop  of  Caerleon  to  St.  David's. 
577.  Battle  of  Deorham. 

583.  Conquest  of  Cair  Guiragon  (Worcester)  by  Ceawlin  and  Cutha, 
who  were  subsequently  defeated  at  Chester  by  King  of  Powys. 

591.  Ceawlin,  during  the  last   eight  years,  reigned  in  Severn  Valley 

from  Bath  to  Bewdley,  colonizing  both  sides  of  the  Severn. 

592.  Defeat  of  Ceawlin  at  Woodensburgh,  in  Wiltshire. 
597.  Landing  of  Augustine  at  Ebb's  Fleet. 

601,  Augustine  receives  pallium  from  Pope. 

602.  Conference  under  the  "  Ac." 
616.  Death  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent. 

Eadbald  crowned. 
673.  Birth  of  Beda. 

723.  Beda  wrote  "  Ecclesiastical  History." 
728.  Death  of  Ina. 
733.  Death  of  Beda  (as  per  Lingard). 

St.  Augustine's  Oak, 

TWO  hundred  years  ago,  at  the  back  of  a  coppice 
lying  opposite  to  the  present  lodge  at  the  drive 
leading  to  Abberley  Hall,  stood  a  venerable  oak- 
tree  on  the  border-line  of  the  dioceses  of  Worcester  and 
Hereford.     The  old  coach  road  passed  close  beside  it,  and 
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can  still  be  traced.^  The  oak-tree  was  hollow,  a  thatch 
had  been  placed  upon  it,  and  it  served  as  a  turnpike. 

An  old  tradition^  in  this  neighbourhood  identifies  this 
tree  with  the  celebrated  oak  at  which  St.  Augustine,  the 
Apostle  of  England,  held  his  conference  with  the  Celtic 
bishops,  and  in  most  of  the  old  maps  of  Worcestershire^ 
we  find  it  marked  down  as  the  "  Apostle's  Oak." 

There  are  scattered  about  the  country  many  "  Apostle 
Oaks  "  and  "  Gospel  Oaks,"  but  we  know  of  no  "  Augus- 
tine's Oak,"  and  there  are  many  claimants  to  this  honour. 
The  most  southern  is  at  Aust  Clive,  in  Gloucestershire, 
opposite  Chepstow,  and  near  the  old  Welsh  town  of 
Caerleon.  There  are  only  two  reasons  for  supposing  this 
to  be  Augustine's  Oak :  first,  its  propinquity  to  Caerleon 
(the  Archbishop  of  Caerleon  is  said  by  Beda  to  have 
attended  the  conference);  and,  secondly,  the  name  "Aust" 
is  supposed  to  refer  to  Augustine,  or  Austin.     But  it  has 

1  The  old  road  passed  nearer  Abberley  Hill  than  the  present  one. 
It  was  diverted  a  little  to  the  west,  cutting  off  a  part  of  Abberley  Park. 
This  occurred  in  the  year  1753,  by  permission  of  Mr.  Bromley.  See 
Act  for  repairing  road  from  Redstone  Ferry  to  the  Hundred  House, 
and  thence  to  Tenbury  ("  Bibl.,"  part  i,,  p.  53,  etc.). 

2  It  was  justly  remarked  by  Professor  Freeman  that,  considering 
the  ease  with  which  a  tradition  may  be  invented,  no  such  is  of 
any  value  unless  supported  by  documentary  evidence,  which  can  be 
traced  to  seventy  years  or  thereabouts  after  the  event  to  which  it  refers. 
This  seems  to  dispose  of  the  traditionary  value  of  all  the  places  sup- 
posed to  be  the  site  of  the  oak.  We  have,  consequently,  only  to  con- 
sider the  position  which  answers  best  to  the  conditions  stated  by  Beda 
in  his  account,  and  the  support  obtained  from  local  names. 

2  There  is  a  map  of  Worcester,  dated  1610,  in  which  the  Hundred  is 
called  "  Doddington."  At  the  back  we  find  these  words :  "The  Saxon's 
Augustyne's  Ace,  or  Augustine's  Oke,  where  he,  the  English  Apostle, 
met  with  the  British  Bishops  for  the  uniform  Celebration  of  Easter, 
from  whence  both  parties  departed  with  discontented  minds,  after  many 
hot  words  and  thwarting  disputes." 

In  a  new  map  of  Worcestershire,  dated  1804,  we  find  the  "Apostle's 
Oak"  marked  by  the  side  of  the  road  (before  its  diversion)  in  the 
precise  spot  where  stood  the  ancient  tree. 
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been  shown  that  neither  of  these  reasons  are  valid.  First, 
the  Archbishop  had  removed  his  see  to  St.  David's  some 
eighty  years  before  the  conference  was  held  in  a.d.  602 ; 
and,  secondly,  the  word  Aust  appears  to  have  been  derived 
from  a  term  expressing  the  nature  of  the  formation  of  the 
earth  in   that  place  ^ — a  word  resembling  ooze,  a  kind 

1  A  letter  appeared  in  the  papers,  dated  November  19,  1889,  by 
James  G.  Wood,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  which  bears  traces  of  great 
research.  He  says  :  "  Persons  evidently  think  Aust  was  a  natural 
place  for  the  conference,  because  'there  was  a  ferry  as  old  as  the 
Romans,  and  the  only  means  for  Welshmen  to  cross  over  to  England.' 
I  believe  that  this  is  an  entire  mistake,  and  that  before  the  Conquest 
there  was  never  a  ferry  there  at  all.  No  doubt  some  antiquarians  and 
topographers  have  marked  it  as  '  Trajectus  Augusti,'  and  said  it  was 
so  called  after  the  second  Augustan  legion,  v/ho  made  the  Via  Julia 
from  Bath  to  Caerleon.  But  the  name  '  Trajectus  Augusti '  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  Itinerary,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  any  Roman  road 
leading  either  to  Aust  on  the  one  side,  or  to  Beachley  on  the  other,  nor 
of  a  camp  at  either  place.  Richard  of  Cirencester  is  perfectly  clear  as 
to  the  line  of  the  Via  Julia.  He  shows  that,  from  a  point  three  miles 
from  'Ad  Sabrinam'  (Sea  Mills),  the  crossing  passed  over  to  Britannia 
Secunda  and  the  station  Trajectus.  This  station  is  undoubtedly  the 
now  half-obliterated  camp  at  Portskewet,  between  which  and  Avon- 
mouth  the  ferry  took  advantage  of  the  ebb  and  flow  to  carry  them 
across.  The  landing-place  near  Avonmouth  is  marked  on  the  Ordnance 
map  as  '  ancient  mere  bank.'  If  the  road  had  gone  up  to  Aust,  Richard's 
distances  would  have  been  wrong  by  about  twelve  miles  ;  as  it  is,  the 
accuracy  is  perfect.  I  do  not  discuss  the  passage  in  Antonine,  for  it 
is  hopelessly  confused,  putting  the  Trajectus  between  Abone  (Bitton) 
and  Bath,  and  making  the  former  only  nine  miles  from  Caerwent. 
But  with  neither  Itinerary  is  a  passage  at  Aust  consistent. 

"  I  believe  the  first  mention  of  a  passage  from  Aust  to  Beachley  is 
in  the  Tintern  Charter  of  1223,  by  which  free  passage  at  Beachley  was 
granted  to  the  monks,  their  servants,  and  their  cattle.  I  could  give 
many  reasons  for  attributing  its  origin  to  Walter  de  Clare. 

"  Neither  in  the  Charter  of  Edwy  (956),  as  to  Tidenham  including 
Beachley  ('  Cod.  Dipl.,'  No.  452),  or  in  Domesday  is  there  any  mention 
of  the  ferry.  There  was  in  earlier  times  a  ferry  from  about  two  miles 
above  Beachley  to  Oldbury,  about  four  miles  above  Aust,  to  connect 
the  upper  branch  of  the  Via  Julia  with  Cirencester,  but  this  did  not  go 
near  Aust. 
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of  sludge.  The  most  Northern  aspirant  to  the  honour  is  a 
place  called  Cressage,  near  the  Wrekin,  Shrewsbury.  This 
word  is  said  to  be  derived  from  "  Christ's  Aka,"  signifying 
**  Christ's  Oak,"  and  possibly  marks  its  age  and  sacred- 
ness.     The  only  ground  for  connecting  it  with  Augustine's 

"  Further,  as  the  victories  of  Ceanwulf  had  recently  advanced  the 
Saxon  border  from  the  shores  of  Severn  to  the  banks  of  the  Wye, 
the  Bishops  would  hardly  have  crossed  the  intervening  territory  and 
proceeded  to  Aust  if  the  conference  was  on  the  confines. 

"  I  venture  to  think  that  I  have  shown  that  the  spot  was  not  only 
not  a  likely,  but  a  most  unlikely  and  inaccessible  one  to  choose  for  the 
occasion. 

"  But  I  shall  be  expected  to  account  for  the  name  which,  I  believe, 
has  founded  all  the  rash  statements  to  be  found  in  the  books.  *  Australis 
clivus,'  which  Rudder  has  got  from  the  erroneous  '  Austre  clive '  of 
Domesday,  I  need  not  do  more  than  mention.  I  have  disposed  of 
Trajcctus  Augusti.  I  believe  the  true  Saxon  name  was  '  CBt  Austan,' 
as  in  the  Charter  of  Offa.  The  marl  bed  in  the  channel  under  the 
cliff  is  called  the  '  Oaze,'  locally  pronounced  '  Auze,'  which  is  the  same 
as  '  ooze,'  A.S.  '  wose,'  meaning  mud  or  marl.  'Auzestone'  (Austan) 
would  be  the  best  description  of  this  cliff  of  new  red  marl,  '  Rhastic,' 
and  white  lias  beds  that  I  can  imagine,  and  this  derivation  is  in  strict 
accord  with  that  of  other  names  in  Severn  estuary," 

Another  writer  refers  to  this  place  Austan  "as  granted  to  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester  in  691  by  yEthilred  of  Mercia  with  thirty  cassates  with 
a  fishery.  In  794  Offa  restored  to  the  See  of  Worcester  five  manentes 
'  cEt  Austan,'  which  are  clearly  the  same  as  the  '  5  hides  at  Austreclive,' 
found  in  Domesday  to  belong  to  the  Church  of  Worcester.  For  the 
charters  containing  these  grants  see  'Cod.  Dipl.,'  Nos.  32  and  164." 
But  there  is  nothing  here  to  connect  this  Austan  with  the  oak 
Indeed,  there  are  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  locality. 
1st.  The  great  estuary  of  the  Severn  and  the  craggy  cliff  are  both 
of  them  more  important  landmarks  than  an  oak-tree,  yet  Bede  only 
mentions  the  tree.  2nd.  The  conference  was  held  at  a  time  when  the 
Bristol  Channel  was  the  most  unsafe  place  in  the  kingdom.  It  was 
infested  with  the  latest  Saxon  colonists.  Frequently  new  warships, 
filled  with  armed  pirates,  swept  up  the  river,  desolating  the  country. 
3rd.  The  situation  near  the  Severn  Sea  does  not  appear  favourable  for 
the  growth  of  oak-trees  of  great  size,  and  stiff  marl  causes  their  roots 
to  decay  at  an  early  age.  4th.  The  British  Bishops,  considering  their 
intense  distrust  of  the  Saxons,  would  not  have  ventured  on  so  dangeruos 
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"  Aka  "  is  that  some  West  Saxons  settled  there  in  Beda's 
time,  as  Bishop  Stubbs  carefully  notices.  Other  places  in 
Worcestershire  are  the  Mitre  Oak,  in  Hartlebury,  one  at 
Martin  Hussingtree,  and  another  at  Ribbesford,  near 
Bewdley,  etc.  But  there  seems  little  to  justify  their 
claims.  Beda  gives  us  the  following  marks  of  identifica- 
tion^ : 

1.  It  was  on  the  boundaries  of  the  territories  of  the  Wiccii 
and  West  Saxons — i.e.,  it  would  lie  at  a  place  marking  the 
bounds  of  two  dioceses. 

2.  It  would  bear  some  trace  of  Ethelbert's  influence  in 
bringing  about  the  conference,  as  Beda  says :  *'  The 
conference  was  brought  about  through  the  influence 
of  Ethelbert."  He  would  probably  send  with  Augustine 
a  man  of  some  note,  and  2.  persona  grata  to  the  Welsh. 

3.  The  spot  must  have  been  accessible  to  the  Celts 
as  well  as  to  the  Saxons,  and  within  refuges  and  strong 
places  for  the  withdrawal  of  both  parties  in  case  of 
differences. 

The  name  **  Augustine's  Aka,"  existing  in  Beda's  time, 
has  long  vanished.     We  might  expect  the  name  to  be 

a  place  outside  the  province,  and  with  the  great  tidal  stream  cutting 
them  from  their  base.  5th.  The  inconvenience  of  the  site  at  the 
extreme  southern  end  of  the  province  puts  it  out  of  the  question  as 
a  meeting-place  for  the  Northern  Celtic  Bishops. 

1  The  exact  words  of  Beda  as  translated  in  Bohfi's  Library  Edition^ 
are  : 

"  In  the  meanwhile,  Augustine,  with  the  assistance  of  King  Ethelbert, 
drew  together  to  a  conference  the  Bishops  or  Doctors  of  the  next 
province  of  the  Britons,  at  a  place  which  is  to  this  day  called  '  Augus- 
tine's Ac' — z.<?.,  Augustine's  Oak — on  the  borders  of  the  Wiccii  and 
West  Saxons."  It  may  be  noted  here  Beda  does  not  say  "  the  borders 
between  the  Wiccii  and  West  Saxons."  He  may  mean  the  borders 
between  the  Cymri  and  the  West  Saxons  and  Wiccii,  identifying  the 
West  Saxons  with  the  Wiccii.  Hence  Spelman  affirms  authoritatively 
in  Conc.^  i.,  107,  and  in  Cone.  Mag.  Brit.^  i.,  125,  "that  this  meeting 
took  place  on  the  borders  of  Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire." 
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replaced  by  "  Apostle's  Oak,"  Augustine  being  "  The 
Apostle  of  England." 

These  marks  or  tokens  appear  to  be  better  stamped  on 
the  oak  at  Abberley  than  elsewhere.  In  a  letter  of 
Dr.  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  to  Henry  Bromley,  of 
Abberley,  in  1797,  the  Bishop  says  that  he  has  traced  the 
tradition  concerning  the  Abberley  Oak  a  long  way  back, 
and  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  reliabihty.^  The  old 
rectors  of  Abberley  have  held  this  opinion  and  carried 
it  on  successively.  The  late  learned  proctor  for  the  clergy 
in  this  archdeaconry,  Prebendary  Wayland  Joyce,  in  one 
of  his  works,  "  The  Acts  of  the  Church,"  gives  his  full 
appreciation  to  this  locality;  and  other  authorities,  as 
Alexander  Blair,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  of  Edinburgh,  might  be 
quoted. 

The  Abberley  Oak,  as  we  have  said,  fulfils  three  of  the 
four  tokens  assigned  by  Beda.  Ethelbert's  son,  Eadbald, 
was  particularly  well  known  as  friendly  to  the  Celts.  He 
had  been  allied  with  them  at  the  defeat  of  Ceawlin,  and 

^  Letter  from  Bishop  Percy  to  Mr.  Bromley^  dated  May  31,  1797. 

"  I  observe  with  concern,  in  my  friend  Dr.  Nash's  collections  for  the 
history  of  Worcestershire,  that  he  discredits  the  tradition  that  the  old 
Apostle's  Oak  in  your  neighbourhood  was  the  same  where  St.  Augustine 
the  Monk  had  the  interview  with  the  British  Bishops.  I  formerly 
considered  the  subject,  and  think  I  can  answer  every  objection  and 
confirm  the  tradition.  ...  In  the  Act  for  diverting  the  turnpike  road, 
the  Apostle's  Oak  is  mentioned  by  name.  The  gate  was  set  up  there, 
and  the  gate-keeper,  till  his  house  was  built,  took  shelter  in  the  old 
hollow  oak,  in  which  he  made  a  fire  that  caused  it  to  be  burnt  down. 
I  remember  being  told  this  by  Mr.  Meysey,  Rector  of  The  Rock,  about 
the  year  1754  or  1755,  when  I  was  on  a  visit  to  the  parsonage  house. 
That  Parish  (which  originally  extended  to  this  celebrated  oak)  was 
called  '  Aca'  in  Latin,  and  so  it  is  still  in  the  'Valor  Beneficiorum' ; 
from  it  and  the  English  '  The  Rock '  is  only  a  corruption  of  the  old 
Anglo-Saxon  '  Dap  Ac ' — z.^.,  '  Thaer  ac'  (the  oak),  the  rock. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

"Thos.  Dromore." 
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would  naturally  be  trusted  by  all  parties.  Whom  better 
could  Ethelbert  send  with  Augustine  than  Eadbald,  and 
what  is  more  likely  than  that  Eadbald,  occupying  the  hill 
with  his  troops  guarding  both  parties  conferring  at  the 
oak,  would  leave  his  illustrious  name  on  the  hill  ? 

Another  token  of  the  locality  is  fully  answered  in  the 
position  of  Abberley.  It  does  lie  on  the  borders  of  the 
Wiccii,  and  that  the  West  Saxons  had  established  them- 
selves among  them  when  Beda  wrote  is  most  probable  ; 
indeed,  we  can  hardly  think  otherwise. 

The  accessibility  of  this  place  both  to  the  Saxons  and 
the  Celts  is  very  evident.  The  two  large  rivers,  the  Severn 
and  the  Teme,  provided  waterways  for  the  approach  of 
the  Welsh  Bishops  of  Mid,  South,  and  North  Wales. 
Dinoot,  the  Abbot  of  Bangor,  and  the  seven  other  Bishops 
under  Caerleon,  as  given  by  Beda,  would  have  little 
difficulty  in  reaching  the  place.  St.  Augustine,  Prince 
Eadbald,  and  his  armed  followers  would  pass  from  London 
by  the  Watling  and  Icknield  Streets,  and  easily  reach 
Worcester.! 

^  That  the  Romans  occupied  many  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Abberley,  and  that  many  of  their  vicinal  roads  led  into  Worcestershire 
(notwithstanding  the  doubts  of  Dr.  Nash),  are  facts  now  beyond  dis- 
pute. The  Portway  led  from  Branogenium  (Worcester)  to  Uriconium 
(Wroxeter),  passing  near  a  large  Roman  camp  situated  in  Areley 
Wood,  described  as  being  nearly  an  exact  square,  with  double,  and  on 
one  side  treble,  ditches.  Another  camp  of  great  antiquity  lies  on 
Woodbury  Hill.  It  was  probably  one  of  the  many  places  fortified  by 
the  Romans  near  and  upon  the  banks  of  the  Severn  during  their  con- 
flicts with  the  Silures  and  Ordovices.  The  Ryknild  Street  (or  Rick- 
ning  Street)  runs  from  near  Tewkesbury  through  Ripple  to  Severn- 
Stoke  ;  and  Roman  trench  roads  are  found  to  run  from  Droitwich  to 
Icknield  Street,  and  others  run  along  the  Severn  from  Upton  to 
Worcester. 

The  passage  over  the  river  at  Beverley  (Beavers'  Island)  appears  to 
have  been  used  from  very  ancient  times,  possibly  Roman  ;  and  the 
city  of  Worcester,  from  the  Roman  remains  found  in  and  around  it, 
must  have  grown  to  be  a  place  of  considerable  importance  before  the 
Romans  finally  quitted  it. 
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Although  the  name  "  Augustine's  Acca  "  is  not  found  in 
any  shape  or  form  about  here,  yet  the  Oak  at  Abberley 
appears  to  have  been  very  widely  known,  as  of  great 
importance.  It  probably  gave  the  name  "  Thaer  Acca  " 
to  the  Rock  district  (only  one  mile  distant),  out  of  which 
the  Manor  of  Abberley  was  carved  for  strategical  purposes. 
It  was  not  till  1289,  when  the  Manors  of  Rock  were 
formed  into  one  parish  by  Bishop  Swinfield,  that  the 
Manors  of  Abberley  and  Syntley  were  separated  into  a 
parish,  and  distinguished  from  the  wide  district  known  as 
Thaer  Acca. 

Although  these  tokens,  together  with  the  probable 
derivation  of  the  adjoining  parish,  Pensax,  as  marking 
a  boundary  of  Saxon  territory  close  by,  may  appear  incon- 
clusive, yet,  taken  together,  they  possess  weight — at  least, 
more  weight  than  can  be  found  to  attach  to  any  other 
of  the  places  which  aspire  to  the  honour.  One  bullet 
mark  seen  on  a  rock  may  be  the  result  of  an  accident,  but 
if  you  find  three  or  four  bullet  marks  on  the  same  rock,  it 
implies  that  it  was  intended  as  a  target.  And  so  we  leave 
this  case  to  our  readers. 

There  are  now  no  remains  of  the  old  oak.  It  was 
burnt  one  winter  night  by  the  turnpike  -  keeper  by 
accident.  A  sapling  marked  the  spot  up  to  1865,  and 
was  then  cut  down  by  mistake,  and  the  spot  is  marked 
by  a  stone. 

Dr.  Nash  speaks  in  a  vague  way  of  the  burning  of  a 
celebrated  oak,  which  he  places,  seemingly,  in  the  parish 
of  Rock.  It  is,  however,  indisputably  a  mistake.  He 
had  heard  something  about  the  Oak  at  Abberley  from  his 
friend  Dr.  Percy,  and,  wishing  to  strengthen  his  etymology 
of  "  Thaer  Aka,"  placed  it  in  Rock.  Other  letters  besides 
Dr.  Percy's,  which  the  Miss  Bromleys  could  show,  gave 
the  whole  account  of  the  burning  of  this  most  venerable 
tree. 

Bede,  in  his  account,  makes  it  clear  that  there  were  two 
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conferences  held  by  St.  Augustine  with  the  Celtic  Bishops, 
and  Mr.  J.  Willis  Bund,  in  his  learned  work,  "The 
Celtic  Church  of  Wales,"  seems  to  imply  that  they  were 
held  in  different  places;  but  surely  the  same  accuracy 
of  thought  which  induced  Bede  to  describe  with  such 
particularity  the  one  place  of  meeting  would  have  caused 
him  to  have  specified  something  of  the  position  of  the 
other.  Mr.  Bund  has  admirably  brought  out  the  existence 
of  the  unfriendly  animus  between  the  tribal  Christianity 
of  the  Celtic  Church  and  the  imperial  Christianity  of  the 
Roman  Church  as  represented  by  St.  Augustine.^     We 

^  St,  Augustine  landed  at  Ebbs  Fleet  in  the  year  a.d.  597.  He 
received  the  pallium  from  Pope  Gregory  in  the  year  601,  with  these 
words  :  "  As  to  the  Bishops  in  Britain,  we  place  them  under  your 
care." 

In  the  following  year  the  conference  between  Augustine  and  the 
Welsh  Bishops  was  arranged.  Bede  informs  us  that  it  was  brought 
about  by  the  infiueiice  and  authority  of  King  Ethelbert^  the  Bretwalda, 
who  had  succeeded  to  Ceawlin,  the  West  Saxon  King.  Ethelbert 
defeated  Ceawlin  and  his  Celtic  allies  at  Woodesburgh.  His  son 
Eadbald,  who  had  not  embraced  Christianity,  had  ingratiated  him- 
self with  the  Celtic  races,  and  possessed  great  influence  among 
them. 

Bede  further  tells  us  :  "  When  the  conference  met,  Augustine  began 
by  brotherly  admonition  to  persuade  them  that,  preserving  Catholic 
unity  with  him,  they  would  undertake  the  common  labour  of  preaching 
the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  When  after  a  long  disputation  they  did 
not  comply  with  the  entreaties,  exhortations,  or  rebukes  of  Augustine 
and  his  companions,  but  preferred  their  own  traditions  before  all  the 
Churches  in  the  world,  the  holy  Father  Augustine  restored  sight  to  a 
man  born  blind,  and  by  this  miracle  so  convinced  them  that  they 
agreed  to  hold  another  conference,  when  more  Celtic  Bishops  could 
meet  and  consider  the  matter. 

This  being  decreed,  there  came,  as  is  asserted,  seven  Bishops  of  the 
Britons,  and  many  most  learned  men,  particularly  from  their  most 
noble  monastery,  which  in  the  English  is  called  Bancornburgh,  over 
which  the  Abbot  Dinooth  is  said  to  have  presided  at  that  time.  They 
that  were  to  go  to  the  aforesaid  council  repaired  first  to  a  certain  holy 
and  discreet  man,  who  was  wont  to  lead  an  eremiticallife among  them, 
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must  not  neglect  to  give  the  Christian  and  manly  words 
with  which  Dinoot,  the  Abbot  of  Bangor,  summed  up  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Celtic  Bishops.  He  said : 
"  Be  it  known  and  without  doubt  unto  you  that  we  are 
all  and  every  one  of  us  obedient  and  subject  to  the  Church 
of  God,  and  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  to  every  godly 
Christian,  to  love  everyone  in  his  degree  in  perfect  charity, 
and  to  help  every  one  of  them  by  word  and  deed  to  be 
children  of  God ;  and  other  obedience  than  this  I  do  not 
know  due  to  him  whom  you  name  to  be  Pope,  nor  to  be 
the  father  of  fathers  to  be  claimed  and  to  be  demanded. 
And  this  obedience  we  are  ready  to  give  and  to  pay  to 
him  and  to  every  Christian  continually.  Besides,  we  are 
under  the  government  of  the  Bishop  of  Caerleon-upon- 
Usk,  who  is  to  oversee  under  God  over  us,  and  to  cause 
us  to  keep  the  way  spiritual." 

We  may  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  following  Latin 
lines,  composed  by  the  late  Rev.  James  Wayland  Joyce, 
M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Hereford,  and  proctor  for  the  clergy 
of  that  diocese.     They  are  said  to  be  deserving  of  a  tablet 


advising  with  him  whether  they  ought,  at  the  preaching  of  Augustine, 
to  forsake  their  traditions.  He  answered  :  '  If  he  is  a  man  of  God, 
follow  him.'  '  How  shall  we  know  that  ?'  said  they.  He  replied  : 
'  Our  Lord  sayeth,  "  Take  My  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  Me,  for  I 
am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart."  If,  therefore,  Augustine  is  meek  and 
lowly  of  heart,  it  is  to  be  believed  that  he  has  taken  upon  him  the  yoke 
of  Christ,  and  offers  the  same  to  you  to  take  upon  you.  But  if  he  is 
stern  and  haughty,  it  appears  that  he  is  not  of  God,  nor  are  we  to 
regard  his  words.'  They  insisted  again  :  '  And  how  shall  we  discover 
even  this  ?'  '  Do  you  contrive,'  said  the  anchorite,  '  that  he  may  first 
arrive  with  his  company  at  the  place  where  the  Synod  is  to  be  held, 
and  if  at  your  approach  he  shall  rise  up  to  you,  hear  him  submissively, 
being  assured  that  he  is  the  servant  of  Christ.'  St.  Augustine  did  not 
rise,  however,  to  greet  the  Bishops  ;  consequently,  after  much  wrangling 
and  even  threats  on  the  side  of  St.  Augustine,  the  conference  was  dis- 
solved." 
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set  up  on  the  site  of  the  Oak,  the  latter  verse  especially 
being  somewhat  powerful : 

"  Siste  gradum  paullo.     Residens  hac  sede  Viator 
Contemplare  locum,  prisci  non  immemor  asvi. 
Ante  oculos  arbor  ramos  atollit  in  auras. 
Qua  viguit  Quercus  frondosa  vetustior  olim, 
Illius  hie  patulo  sub  tegmine  Consiliantes, 
Pastores  ovium  Christi  septem  renuebant 
Imperiosa  gregi  proprio  mandata  Alieni, 
Pristina  servantes  fidis  sua  jura  Britannis." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  DE  TODENIS  BEFORE  THE  CONQUEST,  AND  LEGEND 
OF  THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE  SWAN. 

THE  illustrious  family  of  De  Todeni,  descended  from 
Malahulcius,  uncle  to  the  famous  Rollo,  to  whom 
the  Conqueror  gave,  among  other  large  possessions, 
the  Manor  of  Abberley,  have  a  very  interesting  history. 
They  take  their  name  from  Toesny,  in  the  Commune  of 
Gaillon,  arrondissement  of  Louviers,  Normandy.  It  is 
said  that  one  of  this  family  was  no  other  than  the  hero  of 
the  celebrated  legend  of  "The  Knight  of  the  Swan." 
The  story  is  first  met  with  in  the  writings  of  William  of 
Tyre,  1180,  and,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  antiquity, 
whatever  groundwork  of  truth  it  possesses  is  overlaid 
with  fiction  and  embelHshed  with  fancy.  Clearing  it  of 
these  as  much  as  may  be,  the  story  is  simply  this : 

"  The  Knight  of  the  Swan.'' 

There  dwelt  in  the  days  of  one  of  the  Emperors 
Otho,  a  noble  lady,  a  widow,  Clarissa,  Duchess  of 
Bouillon,  left  with  an  only  daughter.  She  had  the 
misfortune  to  incur  the  enmity  of  the  Count  of  Frankfort, 
a  celebrated  knight  of  such  skill  in  arms  and  ferocity  of 
temper  that  he  overcame  and  slew  all  who  ventured  to 
fight  with  him.  Whether  from  greed  or  spite,  he  was 
induced  to  spread  a  report  touching  the  honour  of  Clarissa. 
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By  this  means  he  hoped  to  obtain  some  title  to  her  duchy. 
The  Duchess  laid  her  case  before  Otho.  Nothing  was 
alleged  to  substantiate  the  accusation  brought  forward  by 
the  knight  but  his  word,  which  he  declared  himself  ready 
to  justify  by  mortal  combat  with  anyone  who  ventured  to 
doubt  it. 

In  those  days  an  appeal  to  arms  was  a  recognised 
custom  among  nobles.  Otho,  unable  to  refuse,  gave 
Clarissa  a  week  to  find  a  champion  who  should  fight  on 
her  behalf. 

The  Emperor  held  his  Court  at  Newmangen,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Meuse.  A  fair,  flat  meadow,  suitable  for 
games  and  tournaments,  extended  itself  along  the  river- 
side. There  the  royal  pavihon  was  pitched,  and  there 
were  the  tents  of  many  nobles  and  knights.  At  the  one 
extremity  of  the  field  stood  that  of  the  savage  knight  who 
challenged  all  comers.  His  shield  with  coat  of  arms  was 
set  up  on  high,  and  his  gauntlet  lay  on  the  ground 
beneath.  Facing  it,  at  the  other  extremity,  rose  the  white 
folds  of  the  lady's  tent,  who  lay  within,  hoping  that  some 
knight  would  appear  on  her  behalf.  The  time  appointed 
arrived.  The  challenger  on  the  first  day  met  with  no 
response.  Jousts  and  other  amusements  filled  up  the 
time  of  the  spectators ;  the  lady  prayed  for  a  champion. 
The  second  day  passed  similarly.  Still  the  lady  prayed, 
but  no  help  came.  The  last  day  came ;  all  the  previous 
night  the  lady  wept  and  prayed,  "  to  commit  her  to  God, 
praying  Him  humbly  to  succour  her  and  reprove  the  injury 
that  wickedly  was  done  to  her  by  the  said  Erie." 

Alas  for  the  poor  lady  !  If  the  day  passed  and  no 
champion  appeared,  she  would  be  stripped  of  all  she  had, 
and  driven  forth  an  exile  with  her  daughter.  While  the 
Court  and  nobles  were  waiting,  and  the  hour  of  noon  drew 
on,  a  strange  event  occurred.  Suddenly  there  came 
floating  down  the  stream  a  little  skiff  richly  decorated, 
drawn  by  a  swan.     In  it  lay  a  knight  clad  in  resplendent 
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armour,  of  fair  and  noble  mien.  On  approaching  the 
banks  of  the  river,  he  leapt  out,  and,  advancing  hastily  to 
the  shield  of  the  challenger,  struck  it  thrice,  and  seized 
the  gauntlet,  leaving  his  own  in  its  place.  Advancing  to 
the  Emperor,  he  declared  himself  of  noble  lineage  and 
gave  his  name  as  Helias,  being  under  a  vow  not  to  reveal 
his  true  name.  Under  the  circumstances  the  fight  was 
allowed.  The  knights  took  up  their  position  and  the 
heralds'  trumpets  blared.  It  was  a  long  and  bloody  fight. 
Many  doughty  strokes  were  given  and  taken  on  both  sides. 
The  Knight  of  the  Swan  pierced  his  adversary  and 
slew  him.  "Thus,  by  Goddes  grace,  the  cause  of  the 
Lady  of  Bouillon  was  won  that  day  to  the  great  gladnesse 
of  all." 

Clarissa  received  him  with  all  honour,  and  gave  him  her 
daughter  to  wed.  The  marriage  took  place  before  the 
Court.  Hehas,  however,  made  it  a  condition  that  his 
wife  should  not  inquire  into  his  rank  or  parentage.  In 
due  time  a  daughter  was  born  to  them,  who  at  the  font 
was  named  Ydain.  Soon  after,  the  wife  of  Helias,  dis- 
regarding the  condition,  begged  him  to  reveal  his  name. 
He  immediately  withdrew  from  her  and  departed  as 
mysteriously  as  he  came ;  and  the  skiff  and  swan  appearing 
at  his  summons,  he  was  never  seen  again. 

It  seems  barely  possible  that  Ydain  became  on  her 
mother's  death  the  Duchess  of  Bouillon.  Old  genealogists 
identify  her  with  Ida,  who  married  Eustachius  II.,  the 
Count  of  Boulogne,  and  became  the  mother  of  the  cele- 
brated Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  leader  of  the  first  Crusade 
(born  in  1060,  died  iioo),  who  became  King  of  Jerusalem, 
though  he  refused  "  to  wear  a  crown  of  gold  where  his 
Lord  had  worn  a  crown  of  thorns." 

The  connection  of  the  Knight  of  the  Swan  with  the 
De  Todeni  family  was  deemed  an  undoubted  fact  in  the 
days  of  old.  Robert,  the  last  of  the  line,  fought  in  Scotland 
in  3  Edward  II.     He  is  distinctly  called  the  Knight  of  the 
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Swan  in  the  Caerlaverock  roll  as  being  a  direct  descen- 
dant from  the  original  Knight  of  the  Swan.  The  words, 
as  quoted  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  are  these : 

"  Blanche  cote  et  blanches  alettes 
Esca  blanche  et  baniere  blanche 
Avoit  o  la  vermaylle  manche 
Robert  de  Tony  ki  bien  signe 
Ke  il  est  du  chevalier  a  eigne." 

When  Copland  translated  his  "Helias"  from  the 
French,  he  dedicated  it  "  to  the  puyssant  and  illustrious 
prynce,  lorde  Edwarde,  duke  of  Buckingham,"  because  he 
was  lineally  descended  from  the  Knight  of  the  Swan. 
The  Duke  was  beheaded  May  17,  1521,  the  last  of  the 
princely  house  of  Stafford,  who  derived  from  Robert  de 
Toni  of  Stafford  a  younger  brother  of  Ralf.  Baring- Gould, 
in  his  "  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  legend,  and  informs  us  that 
*'  Helias "  is  a  corrupt  rendering  of  the  British  word 
**  Ala  "  or  "  Eala,"  which  meant  "  a  swan." 

"  The  De  Toenis  were  royal,"  says  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland,  "  descended  from  an  uncle  of  Rollo,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  houses  in  Normandy."  Roger,  the  father 
of  Raoul,  was  the  founder  of  the  Abbey  of  Conches,  near 
Evreux.  When  Duke  William  was  quite  young,  a  rebel- 
lion broke  out  among  his  barons  which  nearly  lost  him 
his  dukedom,  and  chief  among  the  rebels  was  Roger, 
whose  influence  was  very  great.  Being  unsuccessful  in 
his  attempt  against  the  Duke,  he  went  to  Spain,  and  after 
much  fighting  he  was  offered  a  petty  kingdom  there,  a 
compliment  which  be  refused,  preferring  his  Norman 
possessions,  to  which  he  shortly  returned,  making  peace 
with  the  great  Duke. 

It  is  affirmed  of  Roger  that  after  the  Battle  of  Mortimer, 
where  he  performed  many  doughty  deeds  against  the 
French,  contributing  a  large  share  to  the  victory  of  the 
Duke,  he  came  secretly  into  the  camp  of  the  French  King, 
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and  climbing  a  tree  over  the  King's  tent  in  the  dead  of 
night,  proclaimed  the  victory  in  so  terrifying  a  voice  that 
the  whole  camp  broke  up  and  fled.  It  was  Raoul,  his  son, 
who  fought  in  the  Battle  of  Senlac  (1066).  He  was  the 
hereditary  Standard-Bearer  of  Normandy,  and  as  such  was 
offered  the  honour  of  bearing  the  consecrated  banner  at 
the  Battle  of  Hastings.  "The  Duke  called  a  serving  man, 
and  ordered  him  to  bring  the  gonfanon  which  the  Pope 
had  sent  him  ;  and  he  who  bore  it,  having  unfolded  it,  the 
Duke  took  it,  reared  it,  and  called  to  Raoul  de  Conches. 
*  Bear  my  gonfanon,'  said  he,  *  for  I  would  not  but  do  you 
right ;  by  right  and  by  ancestry  your  line  are  Standard- 
Bearers  of  Normandy,  and  very  good  knights  have  they 
all  been.'  *  Many  thanks  to  you,'  said  Raoul,  *  for 
acknowledging  our  right,  but,  by  faith,  the  gonfanon  shall 
not  this  day  be  borne  by  me.  To-day  I  claim  quittance 
of  the  service,  for  I  would  serve  you  in  other  guise.  I 
will  go  with  you  into  the  battle,  and  will  fight  the  English 
as  long  as  life  shall  last,  and  know  my  hand  will  be  worth 
twenty  of  such  men '  "  (Wace). 


Iff-jc^Krn^'ji-iv'Ji^'.-j-Ji'Ji-J.-ji^^rn^^rrn^^lV'JCS^'lUi.^ 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    DESCENT   OF   THE    MANOR   TO   THE    BEAUCHAMPS. 

The  Domesday  Book. 

IN  Domesday  Book  we  read  that  in  Edward  the 
Confessor's  days  Abberley  belonged  to  Ulmer,  a 
Saxon  Thane,  who  seemed  to  have  possessed  many 
demesnes  round  about  here.  Some  of  these  Thanes 
were  of  high  descent  and  could  trace  from  Woden,  though 
others  were  made  Thanes  from  various  causes.  The  quali- 
fication of  a  Thane  of  first  rank  was  first  the  possession 
of  five  hides  of  land,  but  was  raised  afterwards  in  some 
counties  to  forty  hides.  Good  birth,  however,  was  not 
essential  to  the  qualification  of  a  Thane.  A  ceorl  or 
villein  (carls,  churls,  or  villani  were  bound  to  the  soil,  and 
not  to  be  removed  from  it)  might  become  a  Thane  by 
crossing  the  sea  three  times  at  his  own  risk,  or  by  owning 
five  hides  of  land  held  by  his  family  for  three  generations. 
The  possession  of  a  bell  which  might  be  tolled  at  prayers, 
and  at  meals,  was  said  in  later  times  to  be  a  privilege 
allowed  only  to  a  Thane. 

In  the  account  of  this  manor  called  Edboldelege, 
Domesday  tells  us  :  "  Ulmer  held  it  of  Ralph  de  Todeni, 
and  could  go  where  he  pleased.  There  were  two  hides 
and  a  half  which  paid  taxes.  There  were  in  demesne 
two  carucates  and  eighteen  villeins  and  eight  bordars  and 
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one  foreigner  and  three  cotarii  with  seventeen  carucates, 
a  priest  and  one  servant.  At  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  it  was  worth  seven  pounds,  afterwards  four 
pounds,  and  at  the  time  of  the  survey  ten  pounds  ten 
shiUings." 

The  Book  of  Domesday,  called  "  Magna  Rolla,"  was  begun 
in  1081  and  finished  1086.  William  the  Conqueror  had 
reduced  all  the  Saxon  Thanes  by  1070  to  obedience — 
i.e.^  four  years  after  the  great  battle,  from  which  time  we 
may  date  these  possessions  of  Ralph  de  Todeni.  He 
was  given  many  manors  in  Worcestershire,  Warwick- 
shire, Norfolk,  and  Hertfordshire.  The  principal  seat  of 
the  family  was  at  Flamstead,  Herts,  but  in  Worcester- 
shire their  favourite  residence,  according  to  Thomas 
Habington,  of  Hindlip,  was  Abberley.     His  words  are  : 

"ABBERLEY. 
"The  Barony  of  Thony. 

"  Thys  is  in  the  booke  of  Tenures  in  the  Exchequer, 
13  Ed.  I.,  sett  out  as  one  of  the  Baronyes  of  thys  Shyre, 
and  by  the  maryage  of  Guy  de  Beauchamp,  Earle  of 
Warwicke,  with  Alice,  syster  and  heyre  of  Robert  Thony, 
Baron  of  Flamsted,  descended  to  theyre  heyres  the  Beau- 
champs,  Earles  of  Warwick.  .  .  .  Althoughe  Abboteleyh, 
now  called  Abberley  and  aunciently  Abedely,  bee  not 
heere  mencioned  yet  it  seemethe  to  have  byn  of  owlde 
the  principall  seate  of  the  Lorde  Thony  in  thys  shyre,  Heere 
is  a  parcke  on  a  mighty  hyll,  overlookinge  the  paryshe  of 
Abberley  which  lyethe  underneathe  in  a  botome,  wheareof 
the  Baron  Thony  was  Lord  and  Patron,  and  wheareon  in 
former  ages  freehoulders  and  other  tenants  in  Abberley, 
in  Hightington,  and  some  in  Astley,  in  Aldington  nowe 
Alton,  many  in  the  Roke  and  all  in  Baynton,  a  village 
boundinge  on  Shropshire,  attended "  ("  A  Survey  of 
Worcestershire,"  ed.  1895,  part  iii.,  p.  420). 

The  extent  of  the  possessions  of  the  De  Todenis  in 
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England  were  enormous.  Robert,  a  younger  brother,  as 
is  supposed,  was  given  by  the  Conqueror  131  manors 
in  different  counties.  He  was  Baron  of  Stafford,  and 
this  branch  continued  through  female  members  to  the 
highest  ranks  of  the  nobility  of  England,  to  the  death  of 
the  great  Buckingham  in  Henry  VIII. 's  time. 

"  Ralph's  mother  was  a  sister  of  William  FitzOsbern, 
Earl  of  Hereford,  and  on  the  failure  of  that  family  he 
received  some  share  of  their  estates,  with  the  Castle  of 
Clifford,  which  FitzOsbern  *  had  nevv^ly  built  upon  a  piece 
of  waste  ground.'  He  died  in  1102,  and  was  buried  with 
his  ancestors  in  his  Norman  Abbey  of  Conches.  All  his 
descendants  made  great  alliances.  His  son  Ralph  married 
a  daughter  of  Waltheof,  Earl  of  Northumberland ;  Roger, 
his  grandson,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Hainault ;  and 
another  Roger,  his  great-grandson,  Constance  de  Bello- 
mont,  whose  grandmother  was  a  daughter  of  Henry  I., 
with  whom  he  obtained  some  lands  in  Devonshire,  originally 
granted  by  that  King,  and  a  gift  from  King  John  of  the 
Norfolk  manor  still  called  Saham-Tony." 

The  geneological  table  on  p.  31  is  taken  from  Nash. 

The  Leybournes, 

The  Manor  of  Abberley,  together  with  such  other 
manors  as  remained  to  the  De  Todeni  family,  passed 
upon  the  death  of  Robert  to  Alicia,  sole  heiress,  and,  by 
her  marriage  with  Guy  de  Beauchamp,  to  the  possession 
of  the  Earls  of  Warwick.  Alicia,  however,  was  married 
thrice  :  first  to  Thomas  de  Leybourne,  whose  father  was 
Lord  William,  a  man  who  hated  the  conditional  mood 
and  all  its  tenses,  himself  dealing  with  indicatives  and 
imperatives.  An  old  rhyme  tells  us  of  the  objection  he 
had  to  the  use  of  "  ifs  "  and  "  buts  "  : 

"  Guillemes  de  Leybourne  aussi 
Vaillans  home  sans  mes  et  sans  si." 
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DE  TONY  OR  TODENAP 

(to  whom  William  the  Conqueror  gave 

the  lands  of  Abberley). 


DE  BEAUCHAMP. 


A  rgent,  a  Manche  Gules. 

Ralph  DE=j=Isabel,  dau.  of 
TODENAI.     Simon  de  Mont- 
I  ford  ;  ob.  1112. 


Gxdes,  a  Fess  between  Six  Cross  Crosslets. 


Walter  de= 
beauchamp. 


=Emeline,  dau. 
of  Urso 
d'Abitot. 


Ralph  de  Todenai  =y=Judith 


T 


I 

Roger  de  Todenai,=i=Dau.  of 

ob.  1 162.  Robert,  Earl 

of  Leicester. 


I 
Roger  de  Todenai. 

1 
Ralph  de  Todenai,= 
ob.  1239. 


William, 

Dispensator  Regis, 

14  Henry  I. 

William, 
ob.  3  Richard  I. 

I 

Walter, 

ob.  20  Henry  HI 

I 


i 
Roger  de  Todenai, 
ob.  5  Edward  I. 

I 
Ralph  de  Todenai.^ 


=Petronel,  dau. 

of  Sir  William 

De  Lacy. 


=Alice  de 
Bohun. 


William, 
ob.  53 
Henry  HL 


.1. 

William,= 

ob.  26 
Edward  L, 
I  St  Earl  of 
Warwick. 


^Isabelle,  dau.  of 
William  Mauduit, 
Earl  of  Warwick. 


^Matilda,  dau.  of 
FitzGeoffrey. 


Robert, 

ob.  s.p. 

3  Edward  H. 


Alicia  de  Todenai,=Guy  de  Beauchamp,  2nd 
sole  heiress.  Earl  of  Warwick  ; 

ob.  9  Edward  II.;  possessed 

of  the  Manor  of  Abberley 

by  right  of  his  wife. 


1  1 140.  "Ralph  de  Tony  must  have  died  before  his  son's  death  in 
162.     His  second  wife,  Margaret,  in  1164  (10  Henry  HI.),  accounted 
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Thomas  and  Alicia  had  in  due  time  a  daughter,  the 
famous  Juliane,  so  well  known  as  the  Infanta  of  Kent. 
She  married  a  Blount,  and  their  descendants  long  after 
again  became  connected  with  Abberley. 

La  Zouche. 

On  the  death  of  Leybourne,  Alicia  married  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  of  whom  anon,  and  on  his  death  seems  to  have 

to  the  King  for  the  surplusage  of  the  revenue  of  Welcomstow  in 
Essex.  She  was  sixty  years  old  in  32  Henry  II.  This  Ralph  married 
(ist)  Judith,  a  daughter  of  Waltheof,  Earl  of  Huntingdon  and 
Northumbria,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Roger  II.,  who  succeeded 
him." 

1 162.  Roger  de  Toni  II.  died  8  Henry  II.  "  He  founded  the  small 
Abbey  of  St.  Giles  at  Flamstead,  in  Herts,  for  nuns.  He  had  divers 
sharp  skirmishes  with  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  Gualeran,  Earl 
of  Mellent,  about  the  beginning  of  King  Stephen's  reign.  Was  at 
length  by  them  taken  prisoner." — DuGDALE. 

First  wife,  daughter  of  Earl  of  Hainault ;  second  wife,  daughter  of 
Earl  of  Leicester,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Roger  III. 

"  Upon  the  death  of  Baldwin,  Earl  of  Flanders,  Arnulph,  Earl  of 
Hainault,  being  of  right  to  succeed  him  as  nephew  and  heir  (for  he 
was  his  grandchild  by  his  eldest  son),  Philip,  King  of  France,  came  to 
his  aid  therein  ;  and  Maud,  Queen  of  England,  aunt  to  the  said 
Arnulph,  sent  William  FitzOsborne,  Earl  of  Hereford,  to  give  him 
assistance.  But  Robert  the  Frisson,  his  uncle,  fell  upon  them  and 
slew  the  said  Arnulph,  also  the  stout  Earl  of  Hereford,  upon  the 
loth  Kalends  of  March,  in  the  year  1070." — DUGDALE :  Baronage, 
p.  66. 

1 198.  "Roger  de  Tony  III.  obtained  this  year  (i  John)  from  the 
King  a  charter  to  him  and  Constance,  the  daughter  of  Richard  Vicomte 
Bellomont  (a  kinswoman  of  the  King),  and  to  their  heirs,  of  the  Lord- 
ship of  Alrichescote  in  co.  Devon  (which  King  Henry  I.  gave  unto 
Constance  his  daughter,  grandmother  to  the  before-specified  Con- 
stance), in  confirmation  of  that  grant  thereof,  which  had  been  made 
unto  them,  the  said  Roger  and  Constance,  before  he  attained  the 
crown  of  this  Realm." — DUGDALE  :  Baronage,  p.  470. 

12 16,  or  18  John.  In  this  year  Ralph  de  Todeni  (the  son  and  heir 
of  Roger  III.,  "as  I  guess,"  says  Dugdale),  having  been  "in  arms 
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retained  Abberley  as  a  dower-house,  where  she  dwelt. 
But  single  blessedness  had  no  charms  for  her,  and  when 
William  la  Zouche  sought  her  out  and  asked  her  hand  in 
marriage,  she  was  nothing  loth,  and  they  were  duly  married. 
The  name  Zouche  is  derived  from  "  de  stipite  sicco,"  hence 
the  couplet : 

"  With  him  to  strive  it  is  no  boot 
Who  takes  his  name  from  the  dry  root." 


against  the  King,  with  the  rest  of  the  rebellious  Barons  of  that  time," 
forfeited  many  of  his  estates.  "For  in  18  John  I  find  (Clause  18)  that 
the  King  granted  unto  Walerand  Teys  the  Manor  of  Flamstead,  which 
was  his  chief  seat,  towards  the  charge  of  defending  the  castle  of  Berk- 
hampstead." — Dugdale  :  Baronage^  p.  470. 

Flamstead  was  soon  after  restored  to  the  De  Todenis  on  the  original 
condition  that  they  should,  as  heretofore,  maintain  the  old  Roman 
road  passing  through  their  land  in  good  condition. 

1233.  In  17  Henry  III.  "the  King  constituted  Ralph  de  Todeni 
with  John  de  Monmouth,  his  Generals  of  all  his  forces,  which  were  at 
that  time  in  the  confines  of  Wales,  and  gave  him  Maud  Castle  to  keep, 
which  was  his  by  right."     (This  Ralph's  wife  was  Petronill.) 

Obit..  Ralph  de  Tony  III.  1239  (23  Henry  III.).  Being  signed 
with  the  cross,  he  took  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  about 
Michaelmas  following  died  on  the  sea.  His  son  and  heir  was 
Roger. 

1247.  In  31  Henry  III.  the  King  committed  the  custody  of  Maud 
Castle  to  Petronill,  the  wife  of  Ralph  de  Todeni,  also  the  wardship  of 
Roger,  his  son  and  heir,  to  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Essex  and 
Hereford. 

1264  (48  Henry  III.).  Battle  of  Lewes,  when  Roger  IV.,  who 
adhered  to  the  King,  was  taken  prisoner. 

1265  (49  Henry  III.).  "Case  whether  the  Abbot  of  Ware,  subject  to 
the  Abbot  of  St.  Evreux,  has  been  disseized  unjustly  of  300  acres  of 
wood,  etc.,  at  Alwintun  by  Thomas  de  St.  Omer." — Patent  Rolls 
Office,  Chancery  Lane. 

1275  (3  Edward  I.).  "Case  of  one  William  de  Hethe,  who  perished 
at  Stockton  Mill.  The  men  of  Abbedeley  came  not  to  the  inquest,  and 
were  amerced." — Assize  Rolls,  co.  Wigorn,  M.  ^  3. 

1276  (4  Edward  I.).  In  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  co.  Worcester  we  read 
that  William  de  St.  Omer  "  habet  furcas  apud  Abbedeley^' — had  gallows. 
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They  came  over  with  the  Conqueror  and  intermarried 
with  some  of  the  noblest  families.  William  la  Zouche 
probably  resided  at  Abberley  for  some  time  with  his  wife 
Alicia,  widow  of  Guy  de  Beauchamp,  but  died  without 
issue.  In  a  valuation  found  among  the  Exchequer  Lay 
Subsidy  Rolls  in  1327  we  read  :  **  Hundredum  de  Dodintre 


Probably  the  Pool  House  Farm,  where  there  are  still  remains  of  fish 
stews  and  moat,  called  in  old  days  the  Manor  of  Syntley. 

1277  (5  Edward  !.)•  Roger  IV.  de  Tony  died  this  year,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  and  heir,  Ralph  IV.,  who  was  then  twenty-two 
years  old. 

1294  (22  Edward  I.).  In  this  year  the  King  made  an  expedition  to 
Gascoigne,  and  Ralph,  with  his  son  Robert,  accompanied  him,  and 
there  died.  His  executors  obtained  all  the  profits  of  his  lands  in  con- 
sideration of  his  laudable  service  from  the  day  of  his  death  till  the 
time  they  were  seized  in  the  King's  hands. 

1297  (25  Edward  I.).  This  same  year  Robert  de  Tony,  son  and 
heir  of  Ralph  IV.,  had  livery  of  his  inheritance  doing  homage  to  the 
King. 

1306(34  Edward  I.).  Robert  de  Todeni  went  with  the  expedition 
to  Scotland  in  the  retinue  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford 
and  Essex,  where  the  King  himself  was  also  then  in  person.  Robert 
departing  thence  without  leave,  for  which  cause  command  was  sent  to 
the  Sheriffs  of  the  counties  of  Worcester,  Essex,  Hertford,  Cambridge, 
Norfolk,  and  Hereford  to  seize  his  lands,  after  which  he  lived  not 
many  years,  for  it  appears  in  3  Edward  I.  he  died,  being  then  seized 
of  the  manors  of  Welcomstow,  in  co.  Essex  ;  Stretford,  in  co.  Wilts  ; 
Newton,  in  co.  Hereford ;  Abbodeley,  in  co.  Wigorn  ;  Flamstead,  in 
CO.  Herts  ;  Maud  Castle  and  Colwent  in  marches  of  Wales  ;  Saham, 
Weyland,  and  Cremeh^w,  in  co.  Norfolk  ;  Kirtling,  in  co.  Cantab.  ; 
Carnton  and  Bliston,  in  co.  Cornub. 

1398  (21  Richard  II.).  Among  the  Chancery  Inquisitiones  Post 
Mortem  we  find:  "Manorium  de  Abbotley  valet  Lii/.  \\\s.  xjW." 
In  the  Patent  Rolls,  same  date,  M.  6  :  *'  Rex  dedit  Thomas  le  Dis- 
pencer  comiti  Gloucester,  in  speciali  tallio,  viz.,  heredibus  masculis 
(inter^alia)  maner  de  Abbudley." 

This  Dispencer  was  descended  from  Hugh  Dispencer,  Chief 
Justiciary  of  England,  and  one  of  the  principal  Barons  who  sided  with 
Simon  de  Montfort  against  Henry  III.  He  was  summoned  to  the 
Parliament  called  by  the  confederate   Lords   in  the   King's    name 
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Abbedelye."  The  names  of  thirty-two  payers  follow  among 
which  William  la  Zouche  is  the  largest,  paying  vs.  Total, 
xivs.  viij^. 

De  Beauchamps. 

The  second  husband  of  Alicia  de  Todeni,  as  we  have 
said,  was  Guy  de  Beauchamp,  the  Black  Dog  of  Arden, 
of  whom  numerous  stories  are  told.  To  trace  his  descent 
with  any  degree  of  completeness  we  have  to  go  back  to 

(49  Hen.  III.).  He  was  slain  at  the  Battle  of  Evesham.  Hugh,  his 
son,  senior,  created  Earl  of  Winchester  15  Edward  II. 

Hugh,  his  son,  junior,  had  summons  until  the  19  Edward  II.,  when 
he  and  his  father  were  executed  :  his  father  at  Bristol,  being  ninety- 
years  of  age,  and  the  son  at  Hereford. 

Hugh,  his  son,  had  summons  from  12  to  22  Edward  III.,  in  which 
year  he  died.  His  brother  Edward,  deceased,  left  a  son,  who  was  heir 
named. 

Edward  died  49  Edward  III.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

Thomas,  who  had  summons  in  20  and  21  Richard  II.,  and  was 
created  Earl  of  Gloucester.  He  was  degraded,  attainted,  and  be- 
headed I  Henry  IV.  His  daughter  Isabel  became  his  sole  heir, 
and  married  Richard  Beauchamp,  Lord  Abergavenny,  and  Earl  of 
Worcester,  by  whom  she  had  an  only  daughter  and  heiress,  Elizabeth, 
who  married  Edward  Neville.  —  See  "  Baronia  Anglica  Concen- 
trata,"  i.  191. 

We  find  in  Close  Roll,  anno  18  John  (12 16),  M.  7,  the  following  : 
"Mandatum  est  Vicecomiti  Wygorn  quod  habere  fac  Roberto  de 
Mortuo  Mari  plenam  saisinam  de  terra  de  Abbedeslegh,  cum  per- 
tinenciis,  que  fuit  Radulphi  de  Thony  quam  dominus  Rex  ei  commisi*- 
quandui  ei  placuerit  Teste,  etc." 

The  Abbot  of  Ware. — We  find  a  case  by  the  Prior  of  Ware  against 
the  bailiffs  of  Ralph  de  Thony  concerning  suit  to  said  Ralph's  Court 
of  Albodel,  co.  Worcester,  in  Close  Roll,  anno  14  Henry  III.,  only 
part,  M.  6,  dorso.  The  case  was  decided  49  Henry  III.,  on  the 
Saturday  next  after  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  at  the  Assizes  taken  at 
Haleford  Bridge.  As  St.  Omer  and  Petronilla  (de  Todeni),  his  wife, 
did  not  appear,  it  was  declared  that  they  had  "unjustly  and  without 
judgment  disseized  the  Prior  of  Ware  of  his  free  tenement  in 
Aluinton^  etc." 

From  the  Inquisitiones  Post    Mortem  we  find  that  Petronilla,  a 
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Saxon  times,  when,  in  the  days  of  King;  Alfred  the  Great, 
Rohand  the  Saxon,  Count  of  Warwick,  and  Siward  the 
Dane  flourished. 

We  may  here  observe  that  AHcia  by  her  marriage  with 
Guy  de  Beauchamp  again  allied  herself  to  the  blood  of 
the  Conqueror,  giving  to  her  progeny  a  second  direct 
royal  descent  from  the  Norman  Duke.  William  the  Con- 
queror married  Matilda  of  Flanders,  by  whom  he  had  sons 
and  a  daughter,  Gundrada,  whose  blood  mingled  with  the 
Beauchamps.^ 

Guy^  de  Beauchamp's  son,  Thomas,  continued  the 
Beauchamp  line  for  five  generations,  terminating  in  Anne 

daughter  of  Walter  de  Lacy,  was  wife  of  Ralph  de  Tony,  and  had 
issue  Margaret,  betrothed  to  William  de  St.  Omer,  of  whose  ancient 
family  many  valuable  documents  will  be  found  in  the  "  Liber  Hunger- 
fordianis,"  amongst  which  in  the  genealogies  we  find  the  connection  of 
the  Stafford  branch  of  the  De  Todenis  with  the  head  branch  thus  : 
Ralph  de  Todeni,  who  married  Isabel,  daughter  of  Simon  de  Montfort, 
had  a  younger  brother  named  Robert,  who  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
family  of  Stafford.  We  also  find  that  Ralph  de  -Tony,  who  died  on 
his  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land  about  Michaelmas,  1239,  married 
Petronilla,  daughter  of  Thomas  Malmains.  This  Petronilla  married, 
secondly,  William  de  St.  Omer,  Justice  Itinerant  1275,  liv.  1281.  By 
her  first  husband  she  had  a  son,  Roger,  taken  prisoner  at  the  Battle 
of  Lewes,  1263  ;  died  1277.  His  son,  Ralph,  died  in  Gascony  1294. 
He  had  two  children:  Robert,  who  died  s.p.  1310,  and  Alicia,  who 
married  Guy  de  Beauchamp. 

1  De  Beauchatnp.  —  Chancery  Inquisitiones  Post  Mortem, 
21  Richard  II.,  Bundle  of  Forfeitures,  No.  6,  e  and/,  re  possessions  of 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Warwick  : 

Inquisition  taken  on  the  Wednesday  in  the  morrow  of  St.  Martin, 
anno  21  Richard  II. 

Item  apud  Abbotley  j  bovem  heriettum  precium  viijV. 

ij  m*  Shyngle  precium  xxvjj.  \\\]d, 

iiij  m'  palas  precium  Millium  xxj. 

Item  pro  bosco  vendito  ibidem  v\\]s. 

Item  pro  Kybles  venditis  xij^. 

Item  pro  quercubus  venditis  ibidem  precium  xiijj". 

Et  predictum  Manerium  de  Abbotley  valet  per  annum  lij/.  \\]s.  xjd. 
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de  Beauchamp,  who  married  Richard  Neville,  the  King- 
maker.    We  append  the  genealogical  table  : 

Thomas  de  BEAUCHAMP,=f=Catherine,  dau.  of  Roser 


3rd  Earl  of  Warwick  ; 
ob.  43  Edward  III. 


de  Mortimer,  Lord  of 
Wigmore. 


Thomas  de  Beauchamp, 

4th  Earl  of  Warwick  ;  m.  Margaret,  dau.  of  Lord  Ferrars  ;] 

ob.  2  Henry  IV. 

Richard  de  Beauchamp, 

m.  2ndly  Isabel,  dau.  of  Thomas  le  Despencer, 

Earl  of  Gloucester  ;  ob.  7  Henry  VI. 


Henry, 

6th  Earl,  created  Duke  of 

Warwick  1445  5  ni-  Ciceley, 

dau.  of  Richard  Nevill, 

Earl  of  Salisbury. 

Anne  de  Beauchamp, 
Countess  of  Warwick  ; 
d.  1449. 


I 
Anne  de  Beau-  =Richard  Neville, 
champ,  Countess        King-maker, 

of  Warwick         Earl  of  Warwick 
(inherited  from         and  2nd  Earl 
her  niece).  of  Salisbury. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    FIGHT    BETWEEN    HENRY   IV.    AND    OWEN    GLYNDWR. 

IN  the  days  of  Richard  de  Beauchamp,  the  great- 
grandson  of  Guy,  there  were  continual  fightings 
with  the  Welsh.  Owen  Glyndwr  was  their  leader, 
and  he  was  closely  allied  with  Harry  Hotspur  in  rebellion 
against  Henry  IV.  of  England.  In  the  year  1405  an 
attempt  was  made  to  liberate  the  young  Earl  of  March 
and  his  brother,  who  were  imprisoned  by  the  King.  This 
failed,  and  was  followed  by  several  reverses  to  Owen 
Glyndwr  by  the  good  generalship  of  Prince  Hal,  who 
commanded  the  English  forces  in  Wales,  being  only 
seventeen  years  of  age. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Charles  VI.  of  France 
prepared  a  fleet  at  Brest  with  an  army  of  12,000  French- 
men to  assist  the  Welsh.  Their  principal  leader  was 
Marechal  Aubert  de  Hangest,  Sire  de  Hugueville,  who 
sold  his  estate  of  Agencourt,  near  Mondidier,  to  fit  out 
his  army  in  the  best  possible  manner.  They  landed  in 
Milford  Haven  at  the  end  of  July,  and  at  once  seized  on 
the  Castle  of  Caermarthen.  He  was  joined  at  Tenby 
by  Owen  with  10,000  men,  whence,  marching  direct  to 
Worcester,  they  burnt  some  of  its  suburbs  and  ravaged 
the  country  round.  Mademoiselle  de  Lussan,  Monstrelet, 
Moreri,  and  Walsingham  give  various  accounts  of  the 
invasion.      It    appears    that    Henry   IV.    quickly   drew 
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together  an  army,  which  he  posted  on  Abberley  Hill, 
while  the  Welsh  and  French  forces,  withdrawing  from 
Worcester,  camped  on  Woodbury  and  Walsgrove  Hills. 

Thomas  Pennant,  in  his  book  called  "Tours  in  Wales," 
vol.  iii.,  p.  339,  writes  as  follows : 

"  The  camp  that  Owen  is  supposed  to  have  possessed 
is  on  Woodbury  Hill,  in  the  parish  of  Whittley,  exactly 
nine  miles  north-west  of  Worcester.  It  is  surrounded 
with  a  single  foss,  and  contains  near  twenty-seven  acres. 
It  probably  had  been  an  antient  British  camp,  but  was 
extremely  convenient  for  Glyndwr,  not  only  by  reason  of 
its  strength,  but  as  Wales  lay  open  to  him,  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  retreat  among  the  mountains  whenever  he 
found  it  necessary.  The  hill  is  lofty,  and  of  an  oblong 
form.  One  end  is  connected  with  the  Abberley  Hills  (a 
deep  ravine  dividing  them),  which  with  this  of  Woodbury 
form  a  crescent  with  the  valley,  by  way  of  area,  in  the 
middle.  Henry  lay  with  his  forces  on  the  northern 
boundary.  The  brave  spirits  of  each  army  descended 
from  their  posts  and  performed  deeds  of  arms  in  the 
centre  between  either  camp.  They  had  a  fine  slope  on 
each  side  to  rush  down  to  the  duel.  The  Welsh  especially 
had  a  hollowed  way,  as  if  formed  expressly  for  the 
purpose.  I  surveyed  the  spot  in  company  with  my  friend 
Doctor  Nash,  and  found  it  answered  precisely  to  the 
account  given  by  Monstrelet." 

We  are  told  that  no  general  attack  was  made  on  either 
side,  but  for  eight  days  the  armies  stood  confronting  each 
other.  Meredith,  the  son  of  Owen,  led  several  successful 
skirmishes  on  the  western  spur  of  Abberley  Hill,  now 
called  Merritt's  Hill,  where  he  seems  to  have  met  with 
some  success,  though  unable  to  capture  the  old  "  keep  " 
or  tower,  which  then  occupied  the  site  of  Abberley  Hall. 
It  is  said  that  there  were  not  more  than  200  lost  on 
both  sides,  besides  numbers  wounded.  "  The  French 
lost    Patronillart  de  Trie,  Lord   of  Mouci  and    Plessis, 
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Chamberlain  to  the  King,  and  brother  to  the  Admiral — 
a  gallant  officer,  whose  fate  was  much  lamented  by  the 
army.  There  fell  that  day  also  the  Lord  of  Martelonne 
and  the  Lord  of  La  Valli,  and,  as  Hall  says,  the  bastard 
of  Bourbon." 

The  Welsh  and  French  forces,  finding  themselves  much 
shortened  for  provisions,  and  unable  to  grapple  with 
Henry's  position  on  Abberley  Hill,  decamped  secretly  on 
a  dark  night  and  retired  to  Wales.  Soon  after  the  Welsh, 
with  their  French  allies,  gave  up  further  incursions  into 
the  English  counties,  and  Owen  Glyndwr  provided 
sufficient  ships  for  the  return  of  most  of  the  French 
army  into  France. 

It  must  have  been  an  exciting  time  for  the  little  parish 
of  Abberley  to  witness  the  movements  of  the  armies,  and 
especially  the  brilHant  costumes  of  the  French  force  ;  and 
it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  there  should  have  been 
an  encounter  between  the  old  Celtic  race  and  the  English 
people  again  in  this  spot  after  an  interval  of  800  years, 
when  St.  Augustine  had  his  wordy  war  with  the  Welsh 
Bishops. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

DESCENT   OF   THE    MANOR    (continued). 

The  Nevilles. 

BY  the  marriage  of  the  Lady  Anne  de  Beauchamp, 
Countess  of  Warwick,  with  Richard  Neville,  the 
celebrated  King-maker,  as  he  is  called,  the  second 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  great  estates  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick 
were  annexed  to  Richard.  The  Neville  estates  were 
themselves  very  large ;  hence  the  power  of  Richard  was 
greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  Barons  of  England. 

They  were  of  a  very  ancient  stock,  descending  from  a 
Saxon  chief.  Baldric  Teutonicus,  who,  with  his  brother, 
offered  their  services  to  a  former  Norman  Duke.  A 
descendant,  Richard,  was  cousin  to  the  Conqueror,  and 
father  to  Gilbert  Nova  Villa,  called  the  Admiral,  who 
came  over  to  England  at  the  Conquest. 

His  grandson,  Geoffrey,  married  Emme,  the  heiress  of 
a  great  Northern  Baron,  Bertram  de  Bulmer,  who  brought 
him  the  splendid  dowry  of  Brancepeth  Castle,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  and  Sheriff  Hutton,  in  Yorkshire, 
with  a  whole  train  of  estates  and  manors  dependent  on 
these  two  great  fees.  Their  daughter  Isabel  married  the 
Lord  of  Raby,  Robert  Fitz  Maldred.  Their  descendants 
took  the  name  of  Neville,  and,  notwithstanding  their  other 
great  possessions,  styled  themselves  **  Dom  de  Raby,"  or, 
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NEVILLE. 


Gules,  a  Saltier  Argent. 

Richard  de  Neville, 
cousin  of  William  L 

I 

Gilbert, 

the  Admiral. 

I 

Gilbert, 

Earl  of  Lincoln  1142. 

Geofrey. 

Isabel.=pRobert  Maldred. 

Robert, 
ob.  1282. 

I 
Robert. 

I 

Ralph, 

ob.  1 33 1. 

i 

Ralph, 

of  Nevill's  Cross. 

I 
John. 


Ralph  Neville,  =i=  Joan  de  Beaufort. 
I  St  Earl  of  Westmoreland 
and'4th  Baron  of  Raby. 


Richard  Neville, 
Earl  of  Salisbury. 

I 


I 
Richard  Neville, 
King-maker, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and 
2nd  Earl  of  Salisbury. 


Anne  de  Beauchamp, 

Countess  of  Warwick 

(inherited  from  her 

niece). 
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in  common  parlance,  "Dan  Raby"  or  "  Daraby,"  as 
Leland  gives  it.  The  influence  of  the  family  grew  rapidly. 
Ralph,  the  first  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  fourth  Baron 
of  Raby,  grandfather  of  Richard  the  King-maker,  married 
Joan,  the  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  widow  of  Lord 
Ferrers.  Thus  through  their  mother  they  were  allied  to 
the  royal  house  of  Lancaster.  He  had  four  sons  of  great 
renown,  the  eldest,  Richard,  being  father  of  the  King- 
maker. He  was  created  first  Earl  of  Salisbury  in  1442, 
and  was  beheaded  soon  after.  His  son,  the  celebrated 
King-maker,  whose  history  is  too  well  known  to  need 
recapitulation  here,  was  slain  at  the  Battle  of  Barnet  in 
1471.  He  was  attainted  after  his  death,  and  both  his 
earldoms  forfeited.     We  give  his  pedigree  on  p.  42. 

Richard  III. 

The  great  King-maker  left  two  daughters,  Isabel  and 
Anne.  The  former  married  George,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
while  the  latter  married  Richard  of  Gloucester,  afterwards 
Richard  HL  The  estates  of  Warwick  were  divided 
between  his  two  daughters.  Isabel  received  most  of  the 
Salisbury  property. 

There  is  a  curious  clause  among  the  Parliamentary 
Rolls  of  1474  empowering  the  Duke  to  continue  full 
possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  Lady  Anne's  property, 
even  if  she  were  to  divorce  him  ("  Rot.  Pari.,"  vol.  vi.). 

The  old  widowed  Countess  Anne  appears  to  have  lived 
in  great  retirement  and  poverty,  being  stripped  of  all  her 
possessions. 

Anne,  his  wife,  died  a  few  months  before  Richard's 
defeat  at  Bosworth,  where  he  was  slain,  August  22,  1485, 
when  all  the  possessions  of  the  Warwicks  and  Plantagenets 
passed  to  the  conqueror,  Henry  VII. 
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Duke  of  Clarence,^ Isobel.       Anne.=f 
George  Plantagenet. 


1st  m.  Edward,  Prince 

of  Wales  ;  2nd, 

Richard,  Duke  of 

Gloucester  (afterwards 

Richard  III.). 


Edward  Plantagenet, 
Prince  of  Wales. 


Edward, 

Earl  of  Warwick, 

beheaded  1499. 


I 
Margaret,  :=  Reginald  Pole. 
Countess  of  Salisbury, 
beheaded  1549. 


Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII. 

Henry  VII.  was  not  the  man  to  suffer  any  of  his  posses- 
sions to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  he  held  the  Worcestershire 
property,  derived  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  when  it  was  passed  on  to  his  son, 
Henry  VIII. 

Very  little  can  be  ascertained  about  the  Abberley  estates 
during  this  period.  It  seems,  however,  pretty  certain  that 
the  old  manor-house,  as  well  as  the  old  Norman  church, 
underwent  considerable  enlargements  and  repairs.  We 
find  John  Leland  places  Abberley  among  the  seven  castles 
of  Worcestershire^  in  Henry  VIII.'s  time.  This  monarch 
exercised  his  right  of  patronage  to  the  benefice  by  present- 
ing it  to  Johannes  Blamyer  on  October  8,  1514. 

1  There  was  a  castle  at  Abberley  in  1553,  mentioned  by  John  Leland 
in  his  Itinerary  of  the  37th  year  of  Henry  VIII.  (first  edition  published 
by  Thos.  Hearne  in  17 10,  second  edition  reprinted  in  1745  5  quotation 
verified  in  second  edition,  vol.  vii.,  pt.  I.,  folio  23,  Hartlebury  Lib.). 
Leland  mentions  seven  castles  in  Worcestershire,  viz.:  (i)  "  Helme- 
lege"  (Elmley)  ;  (2)  "Dudeley"  (Dudley);  (3)  "Grefton"  (Grafton 
Manor);  (4)  "  Hampton  Court";  (5)  "  Hanle  Castle";  (6)  "'Aberley,' 
otherwise  '  Abbatisle,'  some  time  longinge  to  the  Erie  of  Warwick  " ; 
(7)  "Hartsberry  Castle  (Hartlebury)  longinge  to  the  Byshope  of 
Wicester."  Leland  was  chosen  King's  Antiquary  by  Henry  VIII.  in 
1533,  and  the  name  of  his  book  is  "The  Laboriouse  Journey  and 
Serche  of  Johan  Leylande  for  Englandes  Antiquities  given  of  Johan 
Leylande  as  a  Newe  Yeares  gyfte  to  King  Henry  VIII.  in  the  XXXVII. 
yeare  of  his  rayne." 
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It  was  about  eighteen  years  after  this  that  the  King 
made  a  present  to  one  of  his  courtiers  of  the  manor  and 
advowson  of  Abberley. 


WALSHE. 


STONOR. 


^  '^'^ 


.^^r^t^. 


A  rgent,  a  Fesse  between 
Six  Martlets  Sable. 

Azure,  Two  Bars  Dancette, 
or,  a  Chief  A  rgent.' 

Henry  le  Walshe, 

of  Sheldesley, 

temp.  Henry  III. 

William, 
tetnp.  Edward  I. 

Richard  de  Stonor, 
te7np.  1 214. 

John, 

a  Judge, 

temp.  Edward  III. 

Henry, 
te7np.  Edward  III. 

1 

John, 
ob.  1 36 1 

1 

Thomas, 

fe7np.  5  Richard  II. 

1 
Edmund, 
ob.  1382. 

John, 
temp.  14  Henry  VI. 

Richard. 

Ralph. 

Thomas. 

I 

Sir  John, 
of  Sheldesley 

Thomas. 

i 

Thomas. 

1 

1 

Sir  Walter. 

1 

Sir  Walter,= 

Groom  of  the  Privy 

Chamber  to  Henry  VIII., 

from  whom  he  received 

Abberley,  1532. 

=Elizabeth, 

relict  of  Sir 

William  Compton  ; 

m.  3rdly  Sir  Thomas 

Hobby. 
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Walter  Walsh, 

Adjoining  Abberley,  on  its  southern  side,  towards  the 
Teme,  Hes  the  parish  of  Sheldesley ;  and  an  old  manor- 
house  still  exists,  which  was  the  home  of  an  ancient 
family  which  bore  the  name  of  Walsh.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  John  Walsh  of  Sheldesley  had  a  younger 
son  Walter,  who  was  given  the  office  of  Groom  of  the 
King's  Chamber,  and  made  himself  so  acceptable  to  the 
King  that  he  obtained  from  him  a  grant  of  the  Manor  of 
Abberley.  Nash  tells  us  the  grant  was  made  "  in  as  full 
words  as  so  bountiful  a  King  could  give  to  his  esteemed 
favourite,  to  be  held  by  him  and  his  heirs  by  fealty  only." 

The  wife  of  Walter  Walsh  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Sir  Walter  Stonor,  and  relict  of  Sir  William  Compton. 
She  outlived  her  second  husband,  and  married  Sir  Thomas 
Hobby.  It  is  evident,  from  the  frequent  mention  of  their 
names  in  the  Exchequer  Rolls,  that  Abberley  was  their 
principal  dwelling-place. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

DESCENT  OF   THE   MANOR    {continued). 

Joseph  Walsh. 

THE  Walshes  held  Abberley  for  a  period  of  175  years. 
Soon  after  the  royal  gift  of  the  manor  to  Walter 
by  Henry  VIII.  it  was  summarily  taken  away  from 
his  son  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  bestowed  on  one  Sir 
Francis  Wallingham,  a  courtier,  and  Francis  Mills.  This 
gift  produced  a  lawsuit,  and  was  shown  to  be  invalid.  In 
1662  the  Attorney-General,  in  a  letter  to  the  King, 
Charles  II.,  writes  thus  : 

"  May  it  please  your  most  Excellent  Majesty.  In 
obedience  to  your  Majesties  Pleasure  I  have  perused  this 
Petition  ;  and  the  Letters  Patents  therein  mentioned.  And 
it  appears  to  me  that  King  Henry  the  8th  Did  by  the 
same  Letters  Patents  grant  unto  Walter  Walsh  and 
Elizabeth  his  Wife,  and  the  Heyres  Males  of  the  Body  of 
the  said  Walter,  The  Manor  of  Abbotsley,  alias  Abbotley, 
alias  Abberley  in  the  County  of  Worcester,  showing  the 
Reversion  in  the  Crown  As  in  the  same  Petition  is 
expressed. 

"  It  also  appears  that  Q.  El.  by  Letters  Patents  21  April 
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Anno  2g"°  of  her  Reign,  Did  grant  the  same  Manor  and 
the  Revertion  thereof  to  S.  Francis  Wallingham  and 
Francis  Mills  and  their  Heirs,  And  the  validity  of  that 
Grant  hath  been  and  is  much  questioned. 

*'That  K.  James  by  his  Letters  Patents  the  i8th 
of  June  7""°  of  his  Reign  for  the  consideration  of 
;f6o6  13s.  4d.  Did  grant  and  confirm  the  said  Manor, 
Excepting  the  Wood  called  Alton  at  Alvington  Woods, 
to  W"  Walsh  and  the  Heirs  Males  of  his  Body,  And  in 
Default  of  such  Issue  to  the  Heirs  Males  of  the  Body 
of  Walter  Walsh  Grandfather  of  the  said  Sir  William 
then  deceased. 

"  That  the  Petitioner  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
said  Manor  as  heir  Male  of  the  Body  of  the  said 
Walter. 

''And  I  am  credibly  informed  that  he  hath  a  Son  and 
4  Brothers. 

"  And  I  humbly  conceive  that  while  there  is  any  such 

Issue  Male  in  being  Your  Majestie  can  have  no  benefit  of 

the  same  Manor,  and  that  Your  Majestie  (if  so  graciously 

pleased)  may  by  Law  grant  the  Revertion  thereof  as  is 

desired.     But  whether  Your  Majestie  will  be  pleased  to 

grant  the  same  absolutely  to  the  Petitioner  and  his  heirs, 

or  only  by  such  Grant  enable  him  to  dispose  thereof  as 

long  as  any  Issue  Male  of  the  Body  of  the  said  Walter 

Walsh  shall  be  in   being— still  reserving  the  Revertion 

in  the  Crown,  I  humbly  submit  to  your  Majesty's  great 

Wisdom. 

"G.  Palmer. 

"  /^th  March, 

"  15  Car.  R.  2^'." 

Thus  the  possession  of  Abberley  was  left  undisturbed 
to  the  Walshes. 

Joseph,  the  grandson  of  William,  to  whom  Abberley  was 
restored,  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
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Brian  Palmes,  an  ancient  Yorkshire  family.^  He  was  a 
strong  Royalist,  and  suffered  many  losses  for  his  loyalty  to 
Kings  Charles  I.  and  11.^    There  seems  little  doubt  that 

1  PALMES 


Gules,  Tliree  Fleurs-de-lis ^  Ardent,  a  Chief  Vaire. 

Manfred  de  Palmes, 
temp.  6  Stephen. 

Sir  William, 
19  Edward  III. 

Guy. 

Sir  Brian  Palmes, 
of  Linley,  co.  Yorks. 

Elizabeth, = Sir  Joseph  Walsh, 

ob.  1719.      ob.  1682  ;  suffered 

much   for  loyalty 

to  King  Charles  I. 

2  The  Case  of  Joseph  Walsh,  Esq. 

"  He  was  in  arms  for  His  Majestic  from  ye  beginning  of  ye  warre 
till  ye  end  thereof. 

"  He  did  at  his  own  charge  rayse  twoe  troops  of  horse  and  payd 
them  300^  to  keepe  them  from  burthening  the  country. 

"  Beinge  a  Commissioner  for  ye  associated  Countyes  of  Worcester, 
Salop,  Stafford,  etc.,  entered  into  Bond  for  severall  considerable 
Summes  for  ye  use  of  His  Ma^^*"^  Garrison  of  Worcester  for  which  he 
has  severall  Actions  dependinge  against  him. 

"  He  never  received  peny  of  pay  or  other  Reward  although  he  has 
beene  as  great  a  Sufferer  for  his  Loyalty  as  any  man  now  livinge  (of 
his  fortune)  having  Lost  above  20,000^  and  suffered  Imprisonment 
and  all  other  hardships  for  20  years  together. 
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he  was  at  the  Battle  of  Worcester  on  September  3,  1651, 
and  was  kept  under  close  espionage  by  the  Parliament  as 
a  malcontent^  There  is  a  curious  entry  in  the  parish 
register,  dated  August  2,  1651,  when  there  were  rumours 

'•  The  Remainder  is  already  granted  away,  and  Judgment  *  *  * 
and  many  other  great  Lawyers  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  nothing  at 
all  in  the  Crowne  *  *  *  be  at  ye  charge  of  takinge  out  a  Patent  to 
satisfy  a  needles  scruple  of  a  Purchaser. 

"  If  ye  King's  Councill  will  say  there  is  any  Title  in  ye  Crowne 
*****  though  Oliver  Cromwell  admitted  him  to  purchase  his 
whole  Estate  when  it  was  forfytted  for  a  quarter  of  the  worth  of  it  and 
for  as  little  as  his  Grant  will  cost  him,  havinge  beene  two  yeares  already 
lookinge  after  it. 

"  As  noe  man  ever  frended  the  Kinge  more  faithfully,  soe  all  ye 
recompence  he  expects,  is  that  he  may  not  be  hindered  from  sellinge 
his  owne  estate  to  pay  the  King's  debts  (****)  otherwise  he 
must  stay  in  Prison. 

"  When  this  is  done  he  must  buy  ye  Remainder  of  ye  Heyres  of 
Milles,  etc.,  or  otherwise  he  is  never  the  nearer  his  end." 

(Letter  unsigned  und  undated.) 

This  fragment  bears  the  inscription  : 

"  A  Copy  of  the  paper  I  delivered  to  Sir  Henry  Bennett,  principal 
Secretary  of  State,  having  by  him  received  a  denyall  of  His  Majesty's 
Grant  of  the  Remainder.  *    *    *" 

1  Battle  of  Worcester. 

Charles  IL  summoned  a  muster  of  his  supporters,  from  the  ages  of 
sixteen  to  twenty,  on  August  24,  165 1,  four  days  after  his  arrival  at 
the  city.  Only  2,000  of  the  gentry  and  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
joined  his  army,  which  was  chiefly  composed  of  Scotchmen. 

The  capture  of  the  bridge  at  Upton  by  Cromwell  gave  him  com- 
mand of  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  caused  the  failure  of  the  Royalists. 

September  3  is  the  exact  date  of  the  battle.  Among  the  principal 
Royalists  of  the  county  were  the  Earl  of  Talbot,  who  owned  land  near 
Bromsgrove,  Sir  John  Packington,  the  Winsfords  of  Shelsley,  the 
Berkeleys  of  Cotheridge  (eldest  branch),  the  Berkeleys  of  Spetchley, 
and  the  Walshes  of  Abberley,  etc. 

Some  few  years  after  the  battle  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Corporation  of  Worcester  to  inquire  into  the  moneys  expended  by  the 
inhabitants.  The  loss  sustained  was  estimated  at  ;i^ 200,000 — equiva- 
lent nowadays  to  ;^i, 000,000. 
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of  a  sudden  uprising  of  gentlemen  in  some  of  the  Northern 
counties.  The  entry  states  that  "Joseph  Walsh  did 
lodge,  abide  and  remaine  in  his  owne  manour  house  on 
that  day."  Evidently  he  appeared  before  the  rector  of 
the  parish  to  secure  his  safety. 

This  same  Joseph  Walsh,  in  a  fit  of  despondency,  owing 
to  his  straitened  circumstances,  deemed  himself  the 
victim  of  an  ancient  curse  held  over  the  possessors  of 
Abberley  for  an  infringement  of  a  former  gift  to  the  poor 
by  one  of  the  Lords  de  Todeni.  We  are  told  that 
one  Roger  de  Todeni  was  on  his  death-bed,  and  that 
Ralph,  his  brother,  hearing  of  it,  made  great  haste  to  his 
bedside. 

"  He  found  him  speechless  and  void  of  sense.  With 
great  lamentation  he  cryed  out :  *  My  dear  Brother,  I 
conjure  thee  in  the  name  of  God  that  thou  speak  to  me.' 
The  dead  man  sharply  rebuked  him  for  disquieting  his 
spirit,  describing  the  torments  of  hell  that  awaited  him 
for  his  misdeeds.  Ralph  replied  :  *  Shalt  thou  not,  then, 
be  saved  ?'  *  Yes/  quoth  Roger,  *  for  I  have  done  one 
good  work,  though  but  a  little  one — that  is  to  say,  a 
small  gift  to  the  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  for  which, 
through  God's  mercy,  I  trust  for  redemption.'  '  But,' 
quoth  Ralph,  *  may  not  these  punishments  whereunto 
thou  art  designed  be  mitigated  by  good  Works,  Masses, 
and  Alms  Deeds  ?'  *  Yes,'  quoth  Roger.  '  Why,  then,' 
quoth  Ralph,  '  I  do  faithfully  promise  thee  that  for  the 
health  of  our  Souls,  and  the  Souls  of  our  Ancestors,  I 
will  found  a  Religious  House  for  good  Men  to  inhabite, 
who,  for  the  health  of  our  Souls,  shall  always  pray  to 
God.' " 

Ralph  not  only  founded  the  Religious  House  at  Flam- 
stead,  but  gave  up  lands  in  his  Worcestershire  property 
to  alien  monasteries.  He  also  assigned  rights  of  common 
to  the  poor  in  his  manors,  adding  a  solemn  curse  on  his 
descendants  who  should   alienate  them   from  the  poor. 
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In  an  interesting  letter  written  by  Joseph  Walsh  to  one 
of  his  brothers  this  curse  is  alluded  to.  The  letter  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  times  that  we  give  it  in  full : 

''May  14,  1673. 
"  Dear  Brother, 

"  I  give  you  many  thanks  for  the  copy  of  the 
agreement  between  the  Sergeant  Royal  and  the  Com- 
moners of  Alton's  Wood,  and,  moreover,  for  the  observa- 
tions upon  it,  and  for  the  care  you  take  to  oblige  him  in  it. 
I  cannot  but  admire  his  unusual  ingenuity  in  the  pre- 
amble that  whereas  the  persons  nominated,  and  other 
persons  who  claim  Common  of  pasture  and  Common  of  Estovers 
of  the  s^  waste  grounds  cannot  without  the  consent  of  the 
s'^  Sir  W.  Wikham  Blount,  &c.,  and  others  of  the  Commoners 
be  inclosed, 

"  Whereby  it  appears  that  the  Parishes  are  but  a  part 
of  the  Commoncy,  and  the  part  must  give  away  to  the 
right  of  the  whole,  and  consequently,  as  you  well  observe, 
are  hedged  in  to  maintain  the  Sergeant's  title  against  the 
non-subscribers  at  their  own  charge,  &c.  (see  the  first 
observation).  That  there  are  no  inconsiderable  number 
appears  by  the  original  grant  of  Roger  de  Todeni  or 
Tony,  who  granted  Common  and  Common  of  Estovers  in 
his  wood  called  Alton's  Wood  to  all  his  tenants  of  the 
Manor  of  Abberley,  as  also  timber  for  the  reparation  of 
their  houses  to  be  distributed  by  the  free-Bailiff  of  the 
Manor,  with  a  solemn  curse  iipon  the  Infringers. 

"  Now  this  curse  has  fallen  heavily  upon  Broad 
Chambers,  the  Earl  of  Holdernesse,  the  two  Ramseyes, 
and  their  kinsman,  and  others  in  my  days,  who  all  ran 
out  of  their  estates,  nor  is  there  any  of  their  issue  male 
now  hving,  to  say  nothing  of  Sir  Robert  Heath,  Sir 
William  Walsh,  and  my  father,  and  I  doubt  not  but  the 
Royal  Sergeant's  heirs  will  be  as  fortunate  and  enjoy  as 
large  a  share  of  the  curse  as  of  the  common.     All  the 
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Tenants  of  the  Manor  of  Abberley  did  accordingly  enjoy 
Common  and  Common  of  Estovers,  and  had  timber 
constantly  allotted  them  as  aforesaid  by  the  free-Bailiif 
of  the  said  Manor. 

"  Now  that  the  said  Lord  Roger  de  Todeni  or  Tony 
bestowed  the  Bower  upon  his  Chamberlain  and  his  heirs 
to  be  free-Bailiffs  of  the  said  Manor,  which  by  an  heiress 
came  to  the  Coningesbyes,  who  exercised  the  office  either 
by  themselves  or  their  deputies  till  the  Timber  was  cut 
down  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  and  King  James'  time,  and 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  &c.,  though  by  this  means  they 
lost  their  timber,  yet  they  have  kept  their  Common  and 
Common  of  Estovers  to  this  day. 

"  First  of  Jan.,  8th  of  James,  Sir  William  Walsh,  the 
better  to  enable  him  to  enclose  the  new  park,  takes  a 
lease  of  the  King  of  seventeen  hundred  acres  of  the  said 
wood,  which  lease  my  Father  afterwards  assigned  to 
Sir  John  Fairwell,  from  whom  the  Sergeant  claims ;  after 
the  enclosure  the  Tenants  would  have  thrown  it  open, 
and  Sir  Walter  Blount,  in  the  behalf  of  himself  and  the 
Tenants  or  Commoners,  had  a  long  suit  with  Sir  William 
Walsh,  and  in  fine  a  decree  passed  in  the  Exchequer 
grounded  upon  a  report  made  by  Sir  Robert  Heath,  then 
Attorney- General,  whereby  it  was  decreed  that  the  new 
Park  ^^  remain  enclosed,  and  that  the  remainder  of  Alton's 
Wood  should  continue  Common  for  the  use  of  the  Tenants 
of  Abberley  and  the  rest  of  the  Commoners,  and  so  it 
continues  to  this  day. 

"  Now  why  the  Subscribers  should  give  away  two  parts 
of  three  when  the  whole  is  decreed  to  them  and  the  rest  of 
the  Commoners  is  beyond  my  understanding.  It  is  like 
giving  away  the  clothes  upon  their  own  and  other  men's 
backs,  and  reserving  the  wad-coates  and  drawers  to 
themselves. 

"  When  every  Tenant  in  Abberley  and  Bayton,  and  every 
cottager  in  Alton's  wood,  there  being  near  sixty  Cottages, 
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has  had  a  snip  out  of  the  third  part,  there  will  but  a  small 
portion  remain  to  the  Subscribers.  Nay,  in  case  the  Non- 
Subscribers  ^^  be  contented  to  be  fooled  out  of  their  right, 
it  would  not  be  considerable,  nor  would  the  Subscribers 
agree  about  their  shares.  Now  that  Ineth,  who  has  been 
principal  Contriver  and  Actor,  and  is  promised  an  extra- 
ordinary share  for  wheedling  in  the  rest  of  my  rebellious 
Tenants,  has  lately  sold  his  land  ;  why  Zoy  and  Scrigoe 
^^  be  the  carvers  and  disposers  of  the  third  part,  I  know 
no  reason,  but  only  to  oblige  Captain  Yarrenton,  Zoy 
being  his  Attorney,  and  Scrigoe  being  his  Partner  and 
Prime  Minister  in  all  his  projects,  and  neither  of  them 
having  right  of  Common  that  I  know  of.  If  they  have, 
they  may  provide  the  better  for  themselves.  Now  that 
the  only  encouragement  that  the  Rock  men  had  to  con- 
sent to  the  enclosure  was  that  Yarrenton  promised  to 
provide  for  the  poor  of  the  parish  who  are  not  at  all 
mentioned  in  this  agreement.  No  enclosure  can  lawfully 
be  without  the  consent  of  every  Tenant  of  the  Manor,  and 
why  the  Lord's  consent  should  never  be  so  much  as  asked 
I  cannot  conceive : — I  and  my  Predecessors  having  con- 
stantly enjoyed  the  royalty  and  all  profits  thereunto 
belonging,  as  all  way-fees,  estrayes,  stolen  goods,  amerce- 
ments of  Court,  &c.,  as  well  since  the  judgment  in  the 
Exchequer  as  before. 

"To  sum  up  all,  why  the  lesser  number  should  give 
away  the  right  of  the  whole,  why  the  Commoners  should 
be  beholding  to  the  Sergeant  for  a  third  part,  when  the 
whole  three  parts  is  their  due,  why  a  decree  in  Exchequer 
should  be  more  binding  for  the  one  than  a  decree  in 
Chancery  for  the  other." 

Here  the  fragment  ends. 

Joseph  Walsh  had  two  children,  William  and  Anne, 
and  died  in  1682. 
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Sir  WALTER,=rELIZABETH, 


Groom  of  the  Privy 

Chamber  to  Henry  VIII., 

from  whom  he  received 

Abberley,  1532. 


relict  of  Sir 
William  Compton 


Walter, 
of  Marlborough. 


Sir  William. 

To  him  Abberley 

was  restored  in 

i6io ;  ob.  1622. 


Walter, 
ob.  1613. 


I 
Sir  William,=f=Elizabeth  Blount, 
ob.  1645.^    I  ob.  1619. 


■T 


Sir  Joseph,=j=Elizabeth, 


ob.  1682  ;  suffered 

much  for  loyalty  to 

King  Charles.  I. 


ob.  1719. 


.       I  I 

Sir  William,  Anne,=Francis  Bromley. 

the  critic,  heiress  on 

ob.  1767  s.p.  decease  of 

her  brother. 


^  See  next  page. 
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BLOUNT. 


Bany  Nebulee,  Six  or  and  Sable. 

Blodnd, 
Lord  of  Guisnes, 
temp.  William  I. 

Sir  Robert  le  Blount, 
Lord  of  Ickworth. 

Gilbert, 
2nd  Baron. 

William, 
temp.  3  Henry  I. 

Hubert, 
4th  Baron, 
temp.  1 1 65. 

William, 
temp.  1 185. 

Sir  Walter, 
of  Acca ; 
ob.  1332. 

Sir  John  Blount, 
of  Sodington. 

Sir  George, 
of  Sodington. 


Elizabeth  Blount,  =  Sir  William  Walsh, 
ob.  1619.  ob.  1645. 


Reprodttced  /rotii 
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WILLIAM   WALSH. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DESCENT   OF  THE   MANOR   (continued). 

William  Walsh. 

THE  only  one  of  the  family  of  the  Walshes  of 
Abberley  who  arrived  at  any  sort  of  eminence  from 
a  literary  point  of  view  was  William/  the  last  of 
the  male  heirs  of  the  line.  He  succeeded  to  the  estates 
of  his  father  in  Abberley  and  Marlborough  in  1682,  and 
seems  to  have  lived  as  much  at  Abberley  as  at  Marl- 
borough. He  was  also  much  in  London,  and  had  many 
friends  at  Court.  He  was  a  cultured  man,  with  much 
taste  and  good  judgment ;  the  author  of  several  poems, 
which  were  highly  regarded  by  the  critics  of  his  day. 
His   principal   friend   was   Joseph   Addison,^  who   lived 

^  "  William  Walsh,  son  of  Joseph  Walsh  of  Aberley  in  Worces., 
Esqre.,  became  a  Gentleman  Commoner  of  Wadham  College  in  Easter 
Term,  1678,  aged  15.  Left  it  without  a  degree.  Wrote  two  works, 
viz.,  in  1691,  ^A  Dialogue  Concerning  Women,'  with  a  preface  by 
John  Dry  den,  and  in  1692, '  Letters  and  Poems  Amorous  and  Gallant ' " 
("  Athena  Oxonienses,"  by  Anthony  Wood,  quarto  edition,  London, 
1820,  vol.  iv.,  p.  741). 

2  Joseph  Addison  was  born  at  Milston  on  May  i,  1672.  He  was 
the  son  of  Launcelot  Addison,  Dean  of  Lichfield.  Steele  says  in  his 
dedication  to  the  "Drummer":  "Mr.  Dean  Addison  left  behind  him 
four  children,  each  of  whom  for  excellent  talent  and  singular  perfection 
was  as  much  above  the  ordinary  world  as  their  brother  Joseph  was 
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much  in  Warwickshire  and  Worcestershire.  A  well- 
known  walk  in  the  shrubberies  of  Abberley  Hall,  between 
two  rows  of  tall  pollard  horse-chestnuts,  goes  to  this  day 
by  the  name  of  "  Addison's  Walk."  The  late  Sir  Thomas 
Winnington,  of  Stanford  Court,  used  to  contend  that 
Abberley,  and  not  Westwood,  near  Droitwich,  was  the 
imagined  residence  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  and  that 
he  had  seen  a  letter  from  Addison  stating  the  fact,  but 
could  not  produce  it. 

Another  friend  of  Sir  William  Walsh  was  Pope,  who, 
as  Nash  tells  us,  valued  greatly  his  writings  and  good 
sense.     Pope's  eulogium  on  Walsh  runs  thus : 

"  Such  late  was  Walsh,  the  muses' judge  and  friend, 
Who  justly  knew  to  blame,  or  to  commend  ; 
To  failings  mild,  but  zealous  for  desert. 
The  clearest  head,  and  the  sincerest  heart." 

Dryden  also  highly  regarded  him,  and  styled  him  the 
best  critic  of  our  nation  in  his  time.  Nash  says  ''that 
in  his  lifetime  his  writings  were  applauded  more  than 
they  deserved,  but  perhaps  they  have  since  been  decried 
lower  than  sound  criticism  will  warrant."  He  adds, 
"that  from  the  testimony  of  those  who  knew  him,  it 
appears  that  he  was  in  company  pleasant  and  agreeable, 
amongst  his  friends  generous  and  hospitable,  and  uni- 
versally beloved  by  all  who  were  acquainted  with  him. 
He  was  three  times  chosen  to  represent  the  county  of 

above  them.  Joseph  was  educated  at  Charterhouse,  and  was  entered 
at  Queen's  College,  becoming  Fellow  in  1698.  In  1699  he  obtained 
a  travelling  pension  of  ^^300  a  year,  which  ceased  in  1702  at  the  death 
of  William  III.  He  was  made  Secretary  of  State  in  17 17,  which  he 
resigned  within  a  year,  retiring  with  a  pension  of  ;^i,5oo.  He  married 
the  Dowager  Countess  of  Warwick  in  17 16.  His  literary  power  as  a 
writer  is  too  well  known  to  need  comment.  His  "  Essay  on  Taste," 
*'  The  Spectator,"  "  Cato,"  with  "  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,"  and  other 
fugitive  pieces,  are  written  in  the  choicest  English,  and  will  never 
perish  from  our  literature.     He  died  at  Holland  House,  June  17,  1719. 
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Worcester,  and  once  stood  a  strong  contest  upon  the 
Whig  interest,  and  carried  it  against  his  adversary.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  member  for  Richmond  in 
Yorkshire,  and  held  the  post  of  Master  of  Horse  to 
Queen  Anne."  He  died,  without  leaving  issue,  at  Marl- 
borough, in  Wiltshire,  on  March  15,  1707.^     His  sister 

^  Customs  of  the  Manor  of  Abberley. 

An  old  fragment  placed  in  my  hands  by  Miss  Bromley,  and  written 
in  the  handwriting  of  William  Walsh,  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  ancient  customs  of  the  manor  : 

1.  That  all  grants  sibi  et  siiis  and  estates  of  Inheritance,  and  that  all 
grants  ought  to  be  sibi  et  suis  generally  and  not  for  life  or  years. 

2.  That  the  eldest  Child  and  next  of  kin  inherit — so  that  a  second 
son  takes  before  a  grandson — and  if  several  daughters  or  sisters,  the 
eldest  of  them  takes  all  as  next  in  blood  and  customary  heirs. 

3.  The  Widow  paying  a  penny  has  the  whole  for  her  life,  whether  she 
marries  again  or  not. 

4.  That  a  Reversion  granted  to  a  Stranger  is  void,  but  a  Reversion  to 
the  next  heir-apparent  is  good,  to  prevent  the  Ancestor  surrendering 
from  the  heir. 

5.  Customary  tenants  may  cut  Fern,  Furzes,  Thorns,  and  Holy-bush 
on  Bayton's  Common  and  Abberley  Hill,  leaving  sufficient  for  the  Lord. 
But  tenants  cannot  cut,  fall,  lop,  or  top  any  Oak,  Ash,  or  Crab-tree  on 
the  Wast. 

6.  Copyholders  may  fall  Wood  off  their  Copyhold,  and  lease  for  3 
years  and  under  without  License,  and  from  3  years  to  3  years,  deter- 
minable on  Death  of  party  making  same. 

7.  Heriots,  best  beast,  or  best  Good  or  40s.  at  the  Lord's  election, 
except  cottages  which  pay  20s.  Heriot. 

8.  All  Wills  of  the  Tenant  ought  to  be  proved  in  the  Manor. 

9.  If  a  Widow  commits  Fornication  and  is  presented  by  twelve  Men, 
she  forfeits,  and  the  heir  may  enter. 

10.  Heriot  due  on  Death  or  Forfeiture  of  Freebencher. 

11.  Copyholders  attainted  of  Felony  do  not  forfeit. 

12.  If  a  Copyholder  has  Daughters  or  Sisters  for  his  heir,  the  eldest 
takes  all. 

13.  Surrenders  out  of  Court  to  two  Customary  Tenants  and  to  be 
presented  at  next  Court. 

14.  Tenants  may  Lease  their  Customary  Estates  from  3  years  to 
3  years  determinable  on  the  Death  of  the  person  making  the  same. 
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Anne  carried  his  possession  of  Abberley  to  her  husband, 
Francis  Bromley,  second  son  of  Sir  Henry  Bromley,  of 
Holt  Castle. 

The  Bromleys. 

The  Bromleys  of  Holt  Castle  are  a  very  ancient  family, 
though  their  great  antiquity  is  not  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Nash,  who  does  not  trace  them  beyond  George  Bromley 
of  Mitley,  who  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Warine  de 
Burwardesley.     The  lineage  is  given  on  p.  6i. 

Francis  Bromley,  who  thus  inhabited  the  Abberley 
estates,  died  in  1703,  leaving  a  son  William,  who  married 
Sarah,  daughter  of  William  Pauncefote  of  Careswell, 
Gloucestershire.  By  her  he  had  three  sons — viz.,  Henry, 
Robert,  and  Thomas.     Robert  only  survived  him. 

The  Pauncefote-Bromleys, 

Sarah,  nee  Pauncefote's  son,  Robert  Bromley,  succeeded 
to  his  mother's  estates,  the  Pauncefote  property.  Having 
no  children,  he  requested  Sir  George  Smith^  to  assume 
the  arms  and  surname  of  Bromley,  which  he  did  by  sign- 
manual,  February  7,  1778,  and  succeeded  at  the  death  of 
Robert  Bromley  to  the  whole  of  the  estates  of  the  family 
of  Pauncefote,  assuming  the  arms  and  name  of  Paunce- 
fote by  royal  license,  April  6,  1803,  and  reassuming  the 

15.  Fine  on  admission  of  heir  and  on  every  Serv',  one  year's  Rent, 
besides  Heriots. 

16.  The  like  Fine  on  Grant  of  a  Reversion  to  the  Heir. 

17.  The  Widow  is  entitled  to  the  whole  Estates  of  which  her  Husband 
dz'es  seized  for  her  life,  and  to  pay  only  a  penny  on  her  Admission. 

1  Prince  Rupert  was  the  son  of  Frederick  V.,  Elector  Palatine  and 
King  of  Bohemia.  His  mother  was  Elizabeth  Stuart,  daughter  of 
James  I.  of  England,  and  of  Anne  of  Denmark.  He  had  by  Margaret 
Hughes  an  illegitimate  daughter,  Ruperta,  who  married  General 
Emmanuel  Scrope  Howe.  Their  son,  William  Howe,  married  Eliza- 
beth, sister  of  Sarah  Pauncefote.  The  daughter  of  William  and 
Elizabeth  Howe,  Mary,  married  Sir  George  Smith,  who  took  the  name 
of  Pauncefote  Bromley. 
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BROMLEY. 


W^W 


QuarUrly,  per  Fesse  indented  Gules  and  or. 

Warine  de  Burwardesley, 
^emp.  William  the  Conqueror. 

I 
Margery,=j=John  Baghod, 


sole  daughter 
and  heiress. 


of  Blymhill, 
CO.  Stafford. 


Philippa,=pSir  Geoffrey  de  Bromleigh, 


daughter 
and  heiress. 


CO.  Stafford,  assumes  arms 

of  Warine  de  Burwardesley 

by  right  of  his  wife. 


Sir  Walter  de  Bromleigh, 
Knight,  /emp.  King  John. 
From  him  descends 

i 

George  Bromley 

of  Mitley. 

I 

Sir  Thomas, 

of  Holt  Castle,  co.  Worcester, 

Lord  Chancellor;  ob.  1587. 

Sir  Henry, 
ob.  1615. 

I 
Sir  Thomas. 

I 

Sir  Henry  Bromley, 

of  Holt  Castle;  ob.  1652. 


I 
Francis=Anne  Walsh. 
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name  of  Bromley.     The  connection  between  Smith  and 
Bromley  is  this : 

HOWE.=i=RUPERTA, 

dau.  of 
Prince  Rupert. 


I 
Sarah  P.,=William  Bromley.         Elizabeth=f=William  Howe,  Esq. 
sister  to  E.  Pauncefote.  I 

Pauncefote. 


Sir  G.  Smith.=T=Mary  Howe, 

Sir  G.  Smith,  2nd  Bart., 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Bromley. 

The  older  Pauncefote  genealogy  is  as  follows ; 

PAUNCEFOTE. 


Gules,  Three  Lions  Rampant,  Two  atid  One. 

Bernard  de  Pauncefote, 

Lord  of  Festerfield,  co.  Wilts, 

^emp.  William  I. 

Richard, 

of  Hasfield, 

Ump.  23  Henry  III. 

Sir  Grimwald. 

I 

Sir  William  Pauncefote, 

of  Careswall,  co.  Gloucester  ; 

ob.  1696. 


I 
Sarah.=William  Bromley, 
ob.  1769. 


CHAPTER  X. 

DESCENT   OF   THE    MANOR   (concluded). 

DR.  NASH  does  not  continue  his  account  of  the 
Manor  of  Abberley  further  than  Robert  Bromley, 
who  died  in  1803  without  leaving  any  heirs.  But  he 
had  a  kinsman  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  who  was 
a  constant  visitor  at  Abberley  Lodge,  and  to  him  the 
estates  of  Abberley,  with  the  lordship  of  the  manor, 
patronage  of  the  church,  and  all  other  rights  and  privileges 
thereto  belonging,  were  bequeathed.  Colonel  Henry 
Bromley  thus  became  next  possessor  of  the  manor.  He 
married  Elizabeth  Ann,  daughter  of  Edward  Sacheverell 
Chandos-Pole,  of  Radborne  Hall,  in  county  Derby. 
Henry  Bromley  lived  chiefly  at  Abberley,  and  was  well 
remembered  by  the  people  of  Abberley  only  a  few  years 
ago.  He  had  no  son,  but  seven  daughters — viz.,  Elizabeth 
Dorothy,  Jemima,  Margaret  Ann,  Henrietta,  Frances, 
Mary,  and  Isabelle.  On  his  death,  the  estates  being 
much  encumbered,  his  executors  put  them  up  for  sale  by 
auction,  both  in  London  and  Cheltenham,  in  the  year 
1836.  The  whole  estate  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
800  acres,  and  the  old  house  was  in  a  very  tumble-down 
condition.  It  was  not  sold  then.  A  few  months  sub- 
sequently the  estate  was  purchased  by  private  contract  by 
John  Lewis  Moilliet,  Esq.,  of  Chateau  de  Pr^gny,  Geneva, 
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whose  eldest  son  James  married  a  cousin  of  the  Miss 
Bromleys.i  Mr.  Moilliet  employed  an  architect  (Mr. 
Dawkes)  to  rebuild  the  old  house  in  the  Italian  style 
at  considerable  expense.  Soon  after  the  rebuilding  of 
Abberley  Hall,  as  it  was  now  called,  Mr.  Moilliet  died 
in  1845,  leaving  a  widow  Amelia,  daughter  of  James 
Keir,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  heiress  of  the  Keirs  of  Whitmore 
and  Muiston. 

The  Moilliet  family  came  from  Geneva,  and  can  trace 
an  unbroken  line  of  nine  generations  to  one  Michel 
Moilliet,  1566.  He  is  said  to  have  descended  from  an 
ancient  Lombard  family  named  de  Moliex.  Michel  was 
driven  out  of  Milan  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions 
by  Carlo  Borromeo.     He  took  part  in  the  expedition  to 

1  The  connection  between  the  Bromleys  and  the  Moilliets : 
DARWIN. 


E  conchis  omnia. 


ist,  E.  Sacheverell=j=Elizabeth  Anne= 
Chandos-Pole.       I  Collier. 


Elizabeth  Anne=Henry  Bromley. 


=2nd,  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin,  of 
Breadsall  Priory  ;  author  of 
"  Botanic  Garden,"  etc.; 
ob.  1820;  grandfather  of 
Charles  Darwin,  the  dis- 
tinguished naturalist  (see 
' '  Pedigree  of  Family  of 
Darwin,"  by  H.  Farnham  i~_ 
Burke,    privately    printed, 


Violetta  Darwin=j=S.  Tertius  Galton. 

Lucy  H.  Galton  ==  James  Moilliet. 
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Valtellina  and  settled  at  Geneva,  assuming  the  name  of 
Moilliet. 

Mrs.  Amelia  Moilliet  lived  at  Abberley  Hall,  surviving 
her  husband  twelve  years.  They  were  both  buried  in  the 
family  vault  in  the  churchyard  of  the  old  parish  church  of 
St.  Michael,  now  a  ruin.  The  pedigrees  of  the  Moilliets 
and  Keirs  are  given  on  p.  66. 

On  the  death  of  Amelia  MoiUiet  the  Manor  of  Abberley 
descended  to  her  son,  James  Moilliet,  Esq.,  J. P.,  of 
The  Elms,  Abberley,  High  Sheriff  of  Worcestershire 
in  1861.  He  married  Lucy  Harriot,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Tertius  Galton,  of  Claverdon  Leys,  co.  Warwick.^  He 
died,  and  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Abberley 
in  1878. 

James  Moilliet  sold  the  estatesof  Abberley  on  February  8, 
1867,  to  Joseph  Jones,  Esq.,  D.L.,  J. P.,  of  this  county. 
He  married  Emily,  daughter  of  Rev.  William  Atthill, 
Rector  of  Ardes,  Ireland,  Chaplain  to  Bishop  of  Clogher, 
and  died  and  was  buried  in  1880  in  his  family  vault  at 
Abberley.     Joseph,  their  son,  died  s.p.  1862,  aged  eighteen. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin,  John  Joseph  Jones, 
Esq.,  who  married  Sarah  Amelia,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Lafone,  Esq.,  of  Rossett,  Wrexham,  and  died  childless  at 
Carlsbad,  August  5,  1888,  and  was  buried  in  the  family 
vault  at  Abberley. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  William.  He  lived  at 
Abberley  Hall,  and  was  Deputy- Lieutenant  and  Chairman 
to  the  Magistrates  of  the  Hundred  House  Division.  He 
was  High  Sheriff  in  i8go.  He  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  William  Brown,  of  Oldham.  He  died  February  7, 
1902,  and  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Abberley. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Frederick  William 
Jones,  Esq.,  J. P.,  of  Abberley  Hall,  who  married  Diana 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Captain  St.  John,  of  Regiment. 

Thus  the  Manor  of  Abberley,  since  the  Conquest  to  the 
^  See  pp.  67,  68,  69. 
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MOILLIET. 


KEIR. 


i^i^:?!^ 


Gules,  a  Swan  Proper  nutans  in  Water 
Azure,  Three  Stars  in  Chief  or. 

Rambaldo  de  Moliex, 

Lord  of  Clermont,  temp.  Philip  August, 

circa  1200  (see  State  Papers  in 

Archivio  Araldico  Valti,  Milan). 

Ugo,  ob.  1320. 

Rambaldo. 

I 
Rjccardo. 

I 
Giovanni,  temp.  1396. 

i 
Boemondo. 

I      


Argent,  a  Cross  ingraled  Sable,  Three 
Lozenges  or  between  Four  Roses  Gttles. 

John  de  Keir, 

submitted  to  King  Edward  I. 

temp.  1296 

(see  Ragman's  Roll). 


Keir, 

of  Whitmore, 

CO.  Berwick  ; 

matriculated  in  Public  Register  of 

the  Lion  Office. 


Carlo,  temp.  1525  ;    at  the  Battle 
of  Pavia,  on  the  side  of  the  Con- 
stable ;  stayed  in  Lombardy. 


I 

Michael, 

of  Arrache,  temp.  1530. 

Jean  Jacque, 
of  Geneva ;  b.  1550. 

Francoise,  b,  1583. 

Hippolyte,  b.  1610. 

Jean,  b.  1640. 

Antoine,  b.  1661. 

I 
Abraham,  b.  1689. 

Daniel, 
of  Geneva  ;  ob.  1803. 


Adam  Keir, 

of  Whitmore, 

temp.  1630. 


John, 

of  Muiston  ;  b.  1686 ;  ob.  1743 ; 

m.  1708  Magdaline, 

dau.  of  George  Lind,  of 

Georgie,  by  his  wife  Grissell 

(b.  1674 ;  m.  1690), 

dau.  of  James  Cockburn,  of  Dunse 

(see  Edinburgh  Register). 


James,  F.R.S. 

of  West 

Bromwich  ; 

ob.  T820. 


:Mary, 

dau.  of 
Colonel  Hervey. 


I 
John  Lewis  Moilliet,: 
of  Pregny,  Geneva,  bought  Abberley 
in  1837  from  the  executors  of  the 
late  Henry  Bromley ;  ob.  1845. 


I 

Amelia  Keir, 

only  daughter 

and  heiress ; 

ob.  1857. 


James  Moilliet, ^Lucy  Galton, 
of  Pregny,  and  Abberley  and  Cheyney  Court,         b.  1809  ; 
CO.  Hereford  ;  b.  1806 ;  m.  March  29,  1832.         ob.  1848. 
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GALTON. 


^P    C\p)     C^ 


&jr^  ^ns^  Qx^ 


Ermine,  a  Fess  Gules  between  Six  Flenrs-de  lis. 

Simon  de  Galveston  or  Galton, 

CO.  Dorset,  temp.  1200 

(see  Hutchin's  "  History  of  Dorset  "). 

I 

John, 

of  Winterbourne ; 

ob.  1571. 

Hubert, 
ob.  1619. 

Hubert, 

of  Winterbourne  and  Kingston  ; 

ob.  1673. 

I 

Hubert, 

of  Kingston ; 

ob.  1676. 

John, 

of  Winterbourne  and  Yatton  ; 

ob.  1695. 

I 

John, 

of  Kingston  and  Yatton  ; 

ob.  1743. 

Samuel, 

of  Yatten  and  Duddeston  ; 

ob.  1799. 

Samuel,  F.R.S., 

of  Yatton  and  Loxton  and  Duddeston  ; 

ob.  1832. 

I 

Samuel  Tertius, 

of  Duddeston,  Claverdon.  Yatton,  and  Loxton  ; 

ob.  1844. 

I 
Lucy  H.  Gal ton= James  MoilHet. 
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present  day,  has  passed  into  the  possession  of  thirty-one 
personages,  of  whom  there  were  eight  de  Todenis,  five 
Earls  of  Warwick,  three  Kings,  six  Walshes,  three  Bromleys, 
two  Moilliets,  and  four  Joneses. 

During  the  possession  of  the  manor  by  the  last-named 
family  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  general 
appearance  of  the  parish.  Abberley  Hall  has  been  much 
enlarged  by  building  a  wing  to  the  front,  and  Mr.  John 
Joseph  Jones  erected  a  costly  clock-tower  on  Merrit's  Hill 
close  to  the  front  of  the  house,  which  contains  a  number 
of  bells  which  play  tunes  every  three  hours  and  chime  the 
quarters.  The  farms  were  greatly  improved  and  the 
cottages  on  the  estate  beautified,  many  being  rebuilt  in 
the  Cheshire  half-timbered  style  of  black  and  white.  The 
schools  also  were  added  to  in  the  time  of  Mr.  William 
Jones,  a  class-room  being  built  in  stone  for  the  infants. 
Moreover,  a  clock,  striking  the  quarters,  was  set  in  the 
tower  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  and  a  lych-gate  was  set 
up  at  the  entrance  to  the  churchyard. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

SUCCESSION    OF   RECTORS. 

DR.  NASH  gives  the  following  names  of  rectors  and 
patrons  as  mentioned  in  the  registers  of  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford.  Most  of  these  names  have 
been  verified  in  the  said  registers.  The  older  registers 
are  most  difficult  to  interpret,  and  it  would  be  a  great 
boon  if  some  expert  were  engaged  to  transcribe  them  in 
modern  English. 

One  early  name  not  given  by  Nash  is  as  follows : 

1.  GuHelmus  de  Sprincham(?),  second  year  of  Bishop's 
Consecration — viz.,  4  Edward  I.,  1276-1277.  Patron  prob- 
ably Thomas  of  Cantiiupe.  Vide  Cantilupe  Register, 
f.  44,  1.  24. 

The  names  given  by  Nash  are  : 

2.  Will'us  Gymmul,  13  kal.  June,  1303.  Patron, 
D'nus  Robertus  de  Toneye,  mil.  Vide  Swinfield  Register, 
f.  139. 

3.  Rogerus  de  HerHnge,  13  kal.  February,  1307. 
Patron,  D'nus  Robertus  de  Toneye,  mil.  Vide  ib. 
f.  161. 

4.  Will'us  de  Faleve,  8  June,  1353.  Patron,  Thomas 
de  Bellocampo  com.  War.  Vide  Trilleck  Register, 
f.  161. 

5.  Will'us  Overton,  cap.  1405.  Patron,  Ricardus  de 
Bellocampo,  com.  War.     Vide  Mafcall  Register,  f.  23. 
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6.  Joh.  Clyve,  September  25,  1409.  Patron,  Ricardus 
de  Bellocampo,  com.  War.     Vide  ih.,  f.  38. 

7.  Joh.  Cokys,  September  11,  1412.  Patron,  Ricardus 
de  Bellocampo,  com.  War.     Vide  ib.y  f.  46. 

8.  Will'us  Fernall,  November  7,  1446.  Patron,  Cecilia 
Ducissa,  War.     Vide  Spotsford  Register,  f.  30. 

9.  D'nus  Ricardus  Richards,  cap.  June  14,  1460. 
Patron,  Rex.     Vide  Stanbury  Register,  f.  40. 

10.  Johannes  Maret,  November  10, 1464.  Patron,  Rex. 
Vide  ib.,  f.  72. 

11.  Johannes  Blamyer,  Pbr.,  October  8,  1514.  Patron, 
Rex.     Vide  Mayow  Register,  f.  93, 

12.  Joh.  Walker,  Pbr.,  August  i,  1545.  Patron,  Will'us 
Gower  de  Woodhall,  ex  consensu  Elizabeth  Compton  vidue 
nuper  uxoris  Walteri  Walshe.    Vide  Skip  Register,  f.  60. 

13.  Will'us  Higges,  October  29, 1554.  Patron,  Thomas 
Taylor,  ex  consensu  Philippi  Hobby  et  Elizabethe  uxoris 
ejus.     Vide  Warton  Register,  f.  5. 

14.  Jacobus  Edwards,  June  12,  1560.  Patron,  Epis- 
copus  jure  devoluto.     Vide  Scory  Register,  f.  i. 

15.  Edmund  Haughton,  parson  (omitted  by  Nash,  but 
signs  in  the  old  Parish  Register  from  1562  to  1624). 

16.  Thomas  Hastier,  February  20,  1625.  Patron, 
William  W^alsh,  arm.     Vide  Godwin  Register,  f.  547. 

17.  WilHam  Gubman,  rector,  1629  to  1649  (omitted  by 
Nash,  but  signs  in  Parish  Register). 

18.  John  Dedicote,  rector  from  1650  to  1658  (omitted 
by  Nash,  but  signs  in  Register). 

19.  John  Chapman,  rector  from  1660  to  1681  (omitted 
by  Nash  ;  see  brass  plate  in  old  church). 

20.  Johannes  Goodwin,  cl.,  April  8,  1691.  Patron, 
William  Walsh,  arm.     Vide  Croft  Register,  f.  117. 

21.  Patricius  Gordon,  S.T.B.,  Martii  26,  1700.  Patron, 
Episcopus  jure  devoluto.     Vide  Ironside  register,  f.  176. 

22.  Dennis  Payn,  cl.,  August  19,  1724.  Patron,  Gul. 
Bromley,  arm.     Vide  Egerton  Register,  f.  9. 
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23.  Thomas  Severne,  A.B.,  February  14,  1732.  Patron, 
Gul.  Bromley,  arm.     Vide  ib.,  f.  41. 

The  rectors  subsequent  to  those  given  by  Dr.  Nash 
comprise : 

24.  Francis  Severne,  son  of  Thomas,  February  12, 
1780 ;  died  January  24,  1828.  Patron,  Henry  Bromley. 
Vide  tablets  in  church. 

25.  Francis  Severne,  son  of  Francis,  March  25,  1828 ; 
died  June,  1865.     Patron,  Henry  Bromley.     Vide  ib. 

26.  John  Lewis  Moilliet,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Cantab., 
July  23,  1865  ;  resigned  January,  1904.  Patron,  James 
Moilliet,  Esq. 

27.  Owen  Cyril  Bennett,  B.A.,  Durham  University, 
March  i,  1904.  Patron,  Frederick  William  Jones,  Esq., 
J.P.,  of  Abberley  Hall. 

Account  of  some  of  the  Rectors. 

I.  John  Blamyre. — This  rector  (15 14)  lived  through 
the  troubled  times  of  the  Reformation.  The  name  is 
peculiar  to  the  Dalesmen  of  Cumberland,  and  is  to  this 
day  to  be  met  with  throughout  the  Lake  District.  The 
Statesmen  (Estatesmen)  of  the  dale  were  a  remarkable 
class  of  men,  with  customs  and  usages  all  their  own. 
They  may  be  described  as  "  customary  freeholders  " — the 
oldest  stock  of  free  voters  for  knights  of  the  shire ;  and  it 
appears  that  in  the  Reform  days  their  candidate,  Mr. 
Blamyre,  carried  Sir  James  Graham,  who  had  no  particular 
love  for  his  comrade,  into  Parliament  with  him.  It  is 
most  probable  that  Mr.  Blamyre,  of  Abberley,  was  the 
head  of  one  of  the  lesser  monasteries  in  the  North,  dis- 
solved by  Henry  VIH.  The  patronage  of  Abberley 
falling  to  the  King,  he  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
make  restitution  to  so  worthy  a  man  for  his  loss  by 
bestowing  this  living  on  him. 

In  a  passage  window  in  the  old  Glebe-house  of  Abberley 
are  two  old  diamond-shaped  pieces  of  glass  on  which  are 
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painted  the  words  "  Johannis  Blamyre,"  evidently  part  of 
an  inscription  beginning  with  "  E.  dono,"  referring  to 
some  valuable  gift  made  by  him  to  the  parish.  Nor  need 
we  look  in  vain  for  this  gift.  Not  only  extensive  altera- 
tions appear  to  have  been  made  to  the  structure  of  the 
old  church  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  but  also  an  old  bell 
bears  unmistakable  marks  of  having  belonged  to  some  old 
church  or  monastic  chapel  in  the  North  of  that  date, 
which  must  have  been  brought  down  here  by  him  and  no 
other.  More  concerning  this  in  the  account  of  the  old 
church. 

2.  Patricius  Gordon,  1700. — Of  this  rector  letters  have 
been  received  from  some  relatives  in  the  United  States 
stating  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  erudition,  and  that  he 
had  three  brothers — viz.,  Alexander,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
King's  College,  1690 ;  George,  M.A.,  Professor  of  King's 
College,  1698 ;  and  Thomas,  Professor  of  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity. In  a  history  by  Theodore  Gordon  he  puts  his 
line  under  Thomas  Gordon  of  Daach,  or  Tam  Gourdon. 
It  begins  with  Alexander  Gordon  of  Kethoksmill,  parish 
of  Furniss,  circa  1525.  His  son  Alexander  married  Isabel 
Hervie,  and  died  1605.  His  son  Patrick  was  Regent  of 
King's  College,  Aberdeen.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  Rev. 
John  Gordon,  of  Virginia  (died  1706),  and  by  his  second 
wife  Rev.  Patrick  Gordon,  of  Abberley,  co.  Worcester, 
1700-1723.  Thomas  Gordon,  Professor  of  King's  College, 
had  a  sister  Elizabeth,  who  married  Rev.  John  Scott,  M.A., 
of  Virginia,  who  has  a  son,  Robert  Eden  Scott,  Professor 
of  King's  College.  (Communicated  by  Horace  Edward 
Hayden,  Wilks  Bane,  Pa.,  U.S.) 

3.  John  Dedicote,  1650-1658. — The  name  of  this  rector 
is  left  out  unaccountably  by  Dr.  Nash.  His  signature 
appears  frequently  in  the  parish  register.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  notoriety  as  a  preacher,  and  sprang  from  a 
good  family,  whose  arms  are :  "  Or,  an  antelope  passant 
gules  on  a  chief  embattled  of  the  second,  three  escallops 
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of  the  first."  This  is  the  coat  of  arms  of  Arthur  Dedicote, 
citizen  of  London,  on  a  curious  brass  in  Hackney  Church, 
Middlesex,  ohit.  November  12,  1562.  His  daughter,  Tho- 
masin,  was  first  wife  of  Robert  Smith,  of  London,  whose 
arms  are  on  a  brass  in  Stoke  Prior  Church.  We  find 
John  Dedicote,  Rector  of  Abberley,  had  two  brothers : 
Thomas,  Mayor  of  Bewdley  in  1661,  and  WilHam,  Mayor 
of  Bewdley  in  1680.  John,  son  of  William  Dedicote,  was 
married  at  St.  Helens,  Worcester. 

4.  The  Severnes. — For  three  successive  generations 
members  of  this  interesting  family  held  the  living  of 
Abberley.  The  registers  from  the  year  1735  to  1865  con- 
tain entries  of  their  baptisms,  burials,  and  marriages. 
Their  burial-ground  adjoins  the  north  wall  of  the  old 
chancel,  and  is  simply  railed  in  without  any  words  of 
appropriation.  The  first  of  these  Severnes  was  Thomas, 
who  married  one  of  the  Clutton  family^  (which  subse- 
quently took  the  name  of  Brock).  Hester,  his  wife,  was 
daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Clutton,  of  Pensax  Court,  and 
their  first  child  was  baptized  in  1735.     Thomas  Severne 

1  The  Clutton-Brocks. 

This  ancient  family  dates  from  Roger  de  Clutton,  tei7tp.  Henry  III. 
They  have  for  their  arms  the  following  :  "  Argent,  a  chevron  ermine, 
cotised  sable,  between  three  annulets  gules."  They  were  settled  in 
the  parish  of  Farndon,  Cheshire,  as  early  as  the  21st  of  Edward  I., 
and  the  manor  of  the  same  place  was  held  by  the  same  family  temp. 
Henry  VI.     Roger,  the  third  son  of  Owen  Clutton  of  Courthyn,  temp. 

Henry  VII.,  married ,  heiress  of  Aldersley,  of  Chorlton  ;  hence 

descended  the  Gluttons  of  Chorlton,  in  the  parish  of  Malpas. 

Henry,  the  elder  brother  of  the  said  Roger,  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Clutton-Brocks  of  Pensax  Court.  In  1809,  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of 
his  maternal  great-uncle,  Thomas  Brock,  Esq.,  of  co.  Chester,  Thomas 
Clutton  of  Pensax  Court  assumed  the  patronymic  of  Brock  in  addition 
to  Clutton.  He  married  Emma,  daughter  of  Rev.  Henry  William 
Hill,  Rector  of  Rock,  and  had  issue  :  (i)  Thomas  Henry,  born 
March  4,  1834  ;  died  s.p.  (2)  John  Alan,  born  June  i,  1842  ;  married, 
and  has  issue.  (3)  Gertrude  Elizabeth  Dorothea.  (4)  Emma  Marian. 
(5)  Henrietta  Susanna. 
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was  rector  for  forty-eight  years,  and  died  January  27, 1780. 
In  the  register  of  his  burial  we  find  the  note  "  see  Birling- 
ham  and  Shrawley,"  and,  referring  to  these  parishes,  we 
trace  the  birth  and  parentage  of  Thomas  Severne — his 
father,  Rev.  Joseph  Severne,  fifty-one  years  Rector  of 
Bidingham.  Before  Thomas  Severne  came  to  Abberley 
he  was  Rector  of  Bellbroughton.  On  referring  to  the 
Shrawley  register,  we  find  many  Severnes  dating  from 
nearly  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  it  seems  pretty  evident 
that  the  Severnes  of  Abberley  are  collaterals  of  the 
Severnes  of  Wallop  Hall,  near  Shrewsbury,  also  of 
Joseph,  the  accomplished  artist,  and  friend  of  Keats  the 
poet. 

The  second  Severne,  Francis  (1780),  has  been  described 
by  old  parishioners,  who  well  remembered  him,  as  a  re- 
markably benign  and  simple-minded  scholar,  extremely 
fond  of  botany  and  garden  pursuits.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  as  a  classic,  and  many  persons  of  high  position 
in  the  Church  sent  their  sons  to  him  as  an  intermediate 
tutor  between  school  and  college.  Robert  Southey  was 
his  friend,  and  frequently  stayed  at  the  Rectory,  com- 
posing some  of  his  shorter  pieces  during  the  thirteen 
miles  drive  from  Worcester,  which  he  repeated  to  the 
company  assembled  at  dinner  in  his  honour.  He  married 
Jane,  daughter  of  Seward,  Esq.,  of  Sapey.  He  died 
January  24,  1828,  and,  like  his  father,  was  Rector  of 
Abberley  forty-eight  years.  Francis  Severne  succeeded 
his  father  after  having  acted  as  his  curate  for  many  years. 
He  was  a  tall,  gaunt  man  with  considerable  dignity  of 
carriage  and  courtesy  of  manner.  He  was  very  kind- 
hearted  and  benevolent,  giving  much  to  the  poor  of  the 
parish.  Before  his  memory  failed  him,  during  the  last  five 
years  of  his  life,  he  was  regularly  present  at  all  Quarter 
and  Petty  Sessions.  He  abounded  in  anecdotes  of  a  local 
kind.     He  died  unmarried,  June,  1865. 

In  the  parish  of  Shrawley,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn, 
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there  are  some  curious  caverns,  called  the  Red  Rocks, 
anciently  the  abode  of  hermits,  and  it  is  reported  that 
they  occupied  their  leisure  time  in  fishing  out  of  the  river 
certain  baskets,  pitched  on  the  outside,  containing  children 
supposed  to  have  been  launched  on  the  surface  of  the 
stream  from  Bewdley  Bridge. 

These  children  in  Christian  charity  they  baptized  and 
nurtured,  giving  them  the  name  of  the  river,  and  if  they 
seemed  of  good  condition,  educated  them  and  settled 
them  in  life. 

There  are  four  or  five  distinct  families  of  Severnes 
appearing  in  the  Shrawley  Registers.  Among  them  is 
(i)  Thomas  Severne,  of  the  White  House,  gent.,  born  1513. 
He  had  a  son,  Thomas,  born  1541,  who  had  two  sons, 
Thomas  and  John,  born  1563.  The  former  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  Severnes  of  Wallop  Hall,  Shrewsbury. 
He  was  grandfather  of  the  Thomas  who  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Nash,  Esq.,  of  Hartley.  Their  son 
was  John  Severne  of  Salop,  who  married  Mary  Langley 
of  the  Abbey,  Shrewsbury.  They  had  a  son,  John,  of 
Wallop  Hall,  who  married  Alice  Bagot  of  Frees.  The 
arms  of  this  family  are  blazoned  thus  :  *'  Argent,  a  chevron 
sable,  nine  bezants." 

(2)  John  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Abberley  Severnes. 
He  married  Isable  Reynolds,  of  Abberley,  in  1588.  Their 
son  John,  of  the  White  House,  married  Elizabeth,  who 
died  1626.  Their  son.  Rev.  Joseph  Severne,  born  at 
Shrawley,  1665,  made  Rector  of  Birlingham  December  5, 
1693,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Tristram 
of  Bellbroughton,  in  i6g8,  and  died  March  25, 1745.  Their 
son,  Thomas,  was  inducted  Rector  of  Abberley  in  1731. 

An  interesting  letter  from  the  Rev.  Frederick  Herbert 
Severne,  of  Knaresborough,  was  sent  me  in  1892,  showing 
his  connection  with  the  Abberley  Severnes,  and  giving  his 
pedigree  as  follows : 
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Henry  VII. 

i 

Mary, 

Duchess  of  Suffolk, 

I 

Hon.  Thomas  Egerton, 

of  Tatton  Park. 

I 
Elizabeth.=pLeigh. 

I 

John  Leigh,=i=Silence,  dau.  of  Thomas 
of  High  Leigh.  I  Wagstaffe,  Esq.,  of  Glossop. 

Elizabeth.=j=George  Killer. 

I 

I 
John  Egerton  Killer.=j=Mary  Broadhurst. 

Mary  Killer.=j=Francis  Severne. 

Rev.  Frederick  Herbert  Severne, 
of  Knaresborough. 

This  Francis  Severn,  who  married  Mary  Killer,  was  the 
grandson  of  Thomas,  the  brother  of  Francis  Severne, 
Rector  of  Abberley,  who  died  1828. 

x\nother  family  of  Severnes  spring  from  Henry  Severne, 
brother  of  the  Francis  who  married  Mary  Killer.  He 
married  Emily,  daughter  of  John  Henley,  Esq.,  of  Peters- 
burgh.  They  had  a  son,  Arthur  de  Mitt  Severne,  of 
Wirksworth,  co.  Derby,  born  March  14, 1856,  who  married 
Adelaide  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Hubbersty,  Esq., 
of  Derby.  They  have  a  son,  Henry  Francis,  who  was 
born  February  16,  1892. 
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PARISHES  MENTIONED  IN  INQUISITION,  1655. 
Hundred  of  Dodingtree. 


No. 

Place. 

Living. 

Patron. 

Incumbent. 

Value. 

I    s.    d. 

I 

Shrawley 

Parsonage 

William 

John 

80    0    0 

presentative 

Childe 

Jordon 

2 

Astley 

Ditto 

John 

Winford 

Samuell 
Bowater 

no    0    0 

3 

Dodenham  -  cum  - 

Ditto 

Henry 

Mathew 

60    0    0 

Knightwick 

Pytts  (?) 

Boulton 

4 

Mamble 

Vicarage 

The  Lord 

Daniel  Mal- 

25   0    0 

presentative 

Protector 

lard  and 
Timothy 
Pyper 
(Curate) 

5 

Bayton 

Ditto 

Ditto 

John 

Simonde 

25   0   0 

6 

Martley 

Parsonage 
presentative 

John  Clent 

Thomas 

Clent 

120    0    0 

7 

Areley  Kings 

Ditto 

Rector  of 

Martley 
Mr.  Edward 

John  Bailie 

60    0    0 

8 

Stockton 

Ditto 

Thomas 

36    0    0 

Walshe 

Roberts 

9 

Ribsford,      with     a 

Ditto 

Sir  Henry 

John 

TOO      0      0 

chappel  in  Bewdley 

Herbert,  Kt. 

Boraston 

10 

Beawdley  Chappell 

Curacy 

Parson  of 

Bewdley 
Mr.  Tohn 

Henry 

Osland 
Charles 

58   0   0 

II 

Shelsley  Beauchamp 

Parsonage 

70    0    0 

presentative 

Travell 

Nott 

12 

Aka,  Rock 

Ditto 

Charles 
Cornwallis, 
Esq. ,    and 
Edward 
Partington 

Edward 
Partington 

128    6    8 

with    Heighting- 

Chappell 

Rector  of 

George 

30    0    0 

ton 

Rock 

Boraston 

13 

Greate  Witley 

Parsonage 

Thomas 

Francis 

70    0    0 

presentative 

Russell 

Marshall 

14 

Estham 

Ditto 

Dame  Anne 
Cornewall 
and      Sir 
Guilbert 
Cornewall 

Edward 
Bonston 

100    0    0 

Hanley    Child 

Chappell 

Rector  of 

John 

20    0    0 

and    Hanley 

Estham 

PhiUips 

Williams 

Onleton 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Michael 

Crosse 

800 

IS 

Kyer  Wiaid 

Parsonage 

Edward 

Hugh 

30    0    0 

presentative 

Pitts,  Esq. 

Thomas 

16 

Little  Kyer,  township 

Chappell  ' 

The  Lord 

Edward 

15    0    0 

of  Stoke  Bliss,  of 

Protector 

Russell 

Herefordshire,  and 

part  in  Worcester- 

shire 

17 

Stanford -upon- 

Parsonage 

Edward  Sal- 

Thomas 

40    0    0 

l_ 

Teamd 

presentative 

wey,  Esq. 

Stead  man 

8o 
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No. 

Place. 

Living. 

Patron. 

Incumbent. 

Value. 

£ 

s.    d. 

i8 

Suckley 

Parsonage 

The  Lord 

Thomas 

90 

0    0 

presentative 

Protector 

Littleton 

Alfrick 

Chappell 

— 

John  Slade 

13 

6    8     • 

Lulsley 

Ditto 

— 

William 
Doughty 

5 

0    0 

19 

Acton  Beauchamp 

Parsonage 
presentative 

William 
Berkeley, 
Esq. 

George 
Fyncher 
Richard 
Todd 

(Curate) 

50 

0    0 

20 

Abbotsley 

Ditto 

Joseph 

Walshe, 
Esq. 

John 

Dedicote 

50 

0    0 

21 

Clifton -upon-Teamd 

Vicarage 

William 

Samuell  Filer 

26 

6    8 

(Borough) 

presentative 

Jeffreyes, 
Esq. 

John  Hill 
(Curate) 

22 

Sapey  Pilchard 

Parsonage 
presentative 

John  Clieff 

John  Clieff 

39 

0    0 

23 

Shelsley  Walshe 

Ditto 

Thomas 
Foley,  Esq. 

Edward 

Lane 

17 

10    0 

24 

Edwin    Loach    and 
Tedstone  Wafer 

Ditto 

Fitz  William 
Coningsby, 
Esq. 

Richard  Jay 

15 

0    0 

25 

Cotheridge 

Parsonage 
appropriated 

William 

Berkeley, 

Esq. 
Robert 

Theophilus 
Cooke 

44 

0    0 

26 

Teambury  (town  and 

Vicarage 

Joseph 

40 

0    0 

parish) 

presentative 

Lucie,  Esq. 

Smith 

27 

Bockleton,  partly  in 

Parsonage 

Appropriated 

Timothy 

10 

0    0 

Worcestershire, 

presentative 

to   Hereford 

Harris 

and  partly  in  Here- 

Cathedral, 

(Curate) 

fordshire 

but      leased 
out  to  John 
Barnby,  Esq. 

28 

Lindrich  Parish 

Vicarage 
presentative 

Dean  and 
Chapter  of 
Worcester 

John  Eyles 

90 

0    0 

29 

Knighton  Chappell 

Ditto 

Vicar  of 
Lindrich 

Edward 
Shaw 
(Curate) 

20 

0    0 

30 

Pensocks  Chappell 

Curacy 

Ditto 

Richard 

Wilks 

II 

0    0 

Signatures  of  the  jurors  follow : 

James  Nash. 
John  Ingram. 
William  Leregol. 
HuMFREY  Bury. 
Thomas  Multen. 
James  Michell. 
Walter  Eyles. 


Thomas  Wotten. 
Thomas  Burston. 
John  Poolhouse. 
Robert  Severne. 
Edward  Soley. 
Roger  Osland. 
John  Sheffield. 


Richard  Waldron. 
William     Middle- 
cheap. 
Thomas  Holland. 
John  Rocke. 
William  Palmer. 
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These  are  to  certify  that  this  Inquisition  containeth  all  the  Church 
Liveings  in  the  Hundride  of  Doddingtree,  being  an  eight  part  of  the 
County  of  Worcester,  and  Lindrich,  Knighton  and  Pensocks  p'hes  of 
the  Hundrede  of  Oswaldslowe,  and  we  doe  further  certify  that  the 
Commission  by  which  we  and  others  therein  named  were  nominated 
and  appointed  Commissioners  lay  so  long  in  the  County  of  Gloucester 
before  it  came  to  any  of  our  hands  that  it  was  on  the  first  day  of 
October,  1655,  being  at  the  Centrall  Sessions  of  the  year  holden  for 
the  said  County  before  the  Commissioners  had  notice  of  it,  after  which 
time  some  of  us  and  some  other  of  Commissioners  therein  named  did 
presently  appoint  and  sett  apart  certayne  days  and  places  for  putting 
the  same  in  execusion,  and  Juryes  were  Impannelled  for  the  whole 
bodyes  on  the  Countyes,  And  the  weather  falling  out  so  bad  with 
raine  and  waters  and  the  rest  of  the  County  being  devided  into  such 
large  Hundreds  and  the  time  of  Retorne  being  so  short  afterwards 
caused  the  same  to  become  of  so  little  effect  that  noe  more  could 
possibly  be  done  effectually  within  the  tyme  then  is  herein  certyfyed. 

The  Inquisition  of  which  the  above  is  a  summary  was  held  on 
November  21,  1655,  at  Clifton-on-Teme,  and  states  : 

"  Abbotsley  is  a  Parsonage  Presentative  with  cure  of  souls,  and 
Joseph  Walshe,  Esq^e,  is  the  Patron  thereof,  and  John  Dedicote,  an 
able,  preaching  minister,  is  the  present  Incumbent,  and  he  supplyeth 
the  cure  thereof  and  he  receiveth  the  profits  thereof  to  his  own  use. 
And  it  is  worth  fifty  pounds  by  the  year." 

The  Inquisition  is  signed  by  Edward  Pytts,  William  Jeffreys,  Nicholas 
Aston,  John  Lathworth,  and  Henry  James. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE   OLD    PARISH    REGISTER. 

THE  old  register  is  in  its  original  binding,  and  is  in 
very  fair  preservation.  Some  years  ago  some  of 
the  writing  on  the  pages  was  becoming  very  in- 
distinct, and  a  complete  copy  was  made  of  the  whole  at 
the  rector's  expense.  He  deciphered  all  the  names  in 
the  book  after  much  trouble,  with  the  exception  of  two 
entries,  which  had  quite  faded  away.  The  first  page  of 
the  register  is  here  given  in  its  archaic  spelling : 

**  A  trew  coppy  of  the  Register  booke  of  Abbottesley 
alias  Abburley  in  the  County  of  Worcester  and  Diocesse 
of  Hereford  contayning  all  weddings,  christenings  and 
burialls  from  the  ffirst  yeare  of  her  Maj.  raigne  to  the 
present  yeare  of  our  Lord  1600,  thus  written  in  parch- 
ment according  to  the  Canon  set  forth  in  the  year  1597. 

Anno  Domi  1558  ) 
Anno  Eliz.  primoJ 

Ch.      Anthony  Crondall,  sonne  of  John  Crondall,  was 
1558         baptized  the  ix  day  of  Aprill. 
C       Joane  Hey,  daughter  of  Thomas   Hey,  was  bap- 
tized the  xii  of  August, 
b.       Anthony  Crondall,  sonne  of  John  Crondall,  was 
buried  the  xvi  day  of  September. 
There  was  no  marriage  that  yeare." 
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It  is  remarkable  how  many  of  the  names  given  in  the 
early  part  of  the  register  are  still  applied  to  farms  in  this 
parish.  There  are  two  of  the  name  of  Crondall  (Upper 
Crondall  and  Crondall  End)  still  existing ;  also  a  separate 
part  of  the  parish,  near  Heightington,  called  "  The  Hays," 
or  "  Hay  Oak,"  corrupted  into  High  Oak.  In  the  next 
few  years  we  find  twelve  names  still  existing  in  the 
parish. 

It  appears  that  parish  registers  were  unknown  in 
Christendom  before  the  last  decade  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Thomas  Cromwell  issued  an  injunction  on  Septem- 
ber 29,  1538,  ordering  the  curate  of  every  parish  in 
England  to  enter  a  record  every  Sunday  in  a  register 
book  of  "  all  the  weddings,  christenings  and  burialls 
made  the  whole  week  before  under  a  forfeit  of  iijs.  and 
iiijd."  Not  more  than  812  registers  in  England  begin 
from  this  date,  the  thirtieth  year  of  Henry  VIII. 

On  October  25,  1597,  the  clergy  of  Canterbury  in 
Convocation  assembled  made  a  new  ordinance  approved 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  which  order  entries  from  the  old 
paper  books  were  to  be  transcribed  on  parchment,  **  so 
far  as  the  ancient  books  thereof  can  be  procured,  but 
especially  since  the  beginning  of  Her  Majesty's  reign." 
In  1603  this  order  was  embodied  in  Canon  70. 

In  1812  Rose's  Act  partly  supersedes  the  Canon,  but 
directs  that  all  due  and  accustomed  fees  be  paid  as  here- 
tofore. It  is  to  be  noted  that  until  the  year  1752  the 
legal  year  commenced  March  25,  and  not  on  January  i. 
So  that  entries  before  March  25  in  the  years  preceding 
1752  are  to  be  reckoned  in  the  same  year  as  that  of  the 
December  preceding. 

Some  guide  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  population  of  a 
quiet  country  village  like  this  since  Queen  Ehzabeth's 
time  may  be  gathered  from  a  perusal  of  the  numbers  of 
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christenings,  burials,  and  marriages  taken  in  decades  at 
sundry  periods.  The  first  decade  (from  1558  to  1567) 
shows  as  follows : 

Christenings.  Burials.  Marriages. 

30  15  5 

Looking  fifty  years  after,  during  the  decade  from  1608 
to  1617,  we  find: 

Christenings.  Burials.  Marriages. 

79  52  20 

Taking  another  fifty  years,  we  have  the  following 
figures.     Decade  from  1658  to  1667  : 

Christenings.  Burials.  Marriages. 

67  46  7 

The  next  fifty  years  gives  as  follows.  Decade  from 
1708  to  1717  : 

Christenings.  Burials.                  Marriages. 

67  50                           24 

The  last  decade,  containing  marriages  from  1744  to 
1753,  shows  as  follows  : 

Christenings.  Burials.  Marriages. 

117  53  26 

In  this  last  decade  the  average  per  year  was : 
Christenings,  117;  burials,  5*3;  and  marriages,  2"6. 
These  figures  almost  exactly  agree  with  the  averages  for 
one  year  during  the  decade  1890  to  1899 : 

Persons  of  Condition  mentioned  in  the  Register. 

Henry  de  Dirke,  Gent.  ...  ...  1585 

Henry    Lechmore,    of  the  City    of 

Worcester        ...  ...  ...  1606 

Eliz.  Lingen,  dau.  of  Hugh  Lingen,  of 

Ludlow             ...  ...  ...  1614 

Edward  Bearcroft  ...  ...  1618 

William  Adams,  Gent.  ...  ...  1628 
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William  Baskerville,  Gent.  ...  1631 

Thomas  Seaborne,  Gent.  ...  ...  1668 

Fulke  Estoup,  Gent.  ...  ...  1668 

Dudda  Dudley,  Gent.         ...  ...  1703 

William    Howman,    of    the   City   of 

Worcester        ...  ...  ...  1675 

Robert  Luddington,  Clerk  ...  1697 

Francis  Walker,  of  Stildon  in  Rock  ...  1710 
Algernon    Coote,    Esq.,    son   of    the 

Earl  of  Bellamont  ...  ...  1730 

John  Glutton       ...  ...  ...  1758 

Thomas  Berry,  Gent.         ...  ...  1575 

We  have  omitted  the  names  of  the  Walshes  and  the 
rectors  of  Abberley,  which  are  given  elsewhere. 

Curious  Names  mentioned  in  the  Register, 

William  Colereek  ...  ...  1658 

John  Sprosley      ...  ...  ...  1659 

John  Tarbox        ...  ...  ...  1659 

Ivan  Olond  ...  ...  ...  1651 

Elleener  Maultin  ...  ...  1640 

John  Danger       ...  ...  ...  1637 

Edward  Onesley  ...  ...  ...  1636 

Richard  Plevie     ...  ...  ...  1633 

Ann  Cortie  ...  ...  ...  1633 

AHce  Eynett         ...  ...  ...  1631 

John  Elle  ...  ...  ...  1623 

Stephen  Writ      ...  ...  ...  1622 

Anchoret  Hayman  ...  ...  1603 

Roger  Oman        ...  ...  ...  1602 

Henry  Doman     ...  ...  ...  1600 

Elizabeth  Wagg  ...  ...  1661 

Robert  Wagstaff .. .  ...  ...  1670 

John  Booton  married  Anne  Timber- 

legg    ...  ...  ...  ...  1701 

Edward  Hovgely  ...  ...  1706 

Norrain,  a  poor  black  boy  of  Bengal  1712 
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Senarfort  Jones  ...  ...  ...  1753 

John  Angel           ...  ...  ...  1787 

Matthew  Maybill  ...  ...  1789 

Delariviere  Severne  ...  ...  1741 

EarU  of  Bellamont. 

Among  the  persons  of  condition  mentioned  in  the 
register  is  Algernon,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bellamont, 
of  Birts  Morton.  A  few  words  about  this  family  will  not 
be  out  of  place.  Their  pedigree  under  the  name  of 
Coote  can  be  traced  among  the  Irish  families.  The 
arms  are  blazoned  as  follows :  "  Argent,  a  chevron  sable 
between  3  coots  proper."  No  doubt  they  spring  from 
an  ancient  stock.  We  need  not  go  beyond  the  short 
pedigree  here  given : 

Sir  John  Coote, 

of  France  ;  m.  a  dau.  of  Lord  Boys  of  that  kingdom 

circiter  (?). 

Francis  Coote, 
of  Eaton,  Norfolk. 

I 

Sir  Nicholas  Coote, 

temp.  1636. 

Sir  Charles  Coote, 

of  Castle  Cuffe,  Queen's  County ; 

created  Baronet  of  Ireland,  April  2,  1621. 

I 

Richard, 

his  3rd  son  ; 

created  Lord  Colooney,  September  6,  1680. 


Richard,: 
created  Earl  of  Bellamont, 

November  2,  1689  ; 
ob.  June  4,  1704;  aged  82. 


Catherine, 
dau.  of  Bridges  Nanfan, 
of  Birts  Morton  ;  she  d. 
December  8,  1702. 


Richard, 
2nd  Earl  of  Bellamont ;  d.  February  2,  1766. 


Lady  Judith  Coote,  Algernon,  d.  at  Abberley,  and 

d.  unm.  1771.  was  buried  May  5,  1730. 
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On  the  death  of  Lady  Judith  the  house  and  lands  of 
Birts  Morton  were  sold,  and  passed  to  William  Huskisson, 
the  great  English  statesman,  whose  tragic  death  at  the 
opening  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway  (the 
first  railway  in  England)  occurred  in  1830. 

The  history  of  the  family  of  Nanfan,  of  Birts  Morton,  is 
given  by  Nash.  The  heiress,  Catherine  Nanfan,  who 
married  the  first  Earl  of  Bellamont,  was  married  four 
times.  Her  third  husband  was  Edmund  Pytts,  of  Kyre 
Wyard,  near  Tenbury.  The  Pytts  family  were  connected 
with  the  Bromleys,  and  the  two  benefices  of  Abberley 
and  Kyre  were  given  jointly  to  be  held  by  the  same  priest 
for  three  generations.  Hence  we  gather  how  it  was 
natural  that  Algernon  Coote  should  have  been  buried  at 
Abberley  when  staying  with  his  relations  on  a  visit. 

There  is  no  mention  in  the  register  of  burying  in 
woollen  from  1678  when  the  Act  was  passed,  and  which 
continued  in  force  till  1815. 

During  the  years  when  the  plague  was  in  England, 
there  must  have  been  a  considerable  visitation  of  the  evil 
in  Abberley.  In  the  decade  ending  1617,  we  find  an  in- 
crease of  deaths  beyond  the  previous  decade  of  twenty- 
eight.  In  the  next  following  decade  we  have  the  same 
number  of  burials — i.e.^  fifty-two.  After  that  the  deaths 
gradually  decreased  to  their  normal  number.  The  last 
entry  in  the  old  register  book  is  dated  December  12, 
1804. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE    OLD    CHURCH,    MONUMENTS,    AND    BELL. 

THE  venerable  parish  church  fell  into  such  decay  in 
1848  that  it  was  deemed  impossible  to  restore  it. 
It  was  therefore  dismantled  and  in  ruins  when  the 
new  parish   church  was  built,  leaving   the   old   chancel 
roofed  and  in  order  for  funerals.     This  old  church  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael. 

In  Nash's  History  we  find  a  description  of  the  state  of 
neglect,  damp  and  unhealthiness  in  which  it  was  kept. 
He  calls  it  "  a  cellar-like  church,"  and  speaks  of  it  as  "  a  fit 
receptacle  for  the  dead  and  not  for  the  living."  Speaking 
of  the  dirt  and  damp,  want  of  drainage  and  want  of 
ventilation,  he  adds,  *'  it  is  the  more  inexcusable  here,  as 
the  farmers  are  rich,  and  the  church  might  be  made 
wholesome  at  a  small  expense."  The  small  size  of  the 
churchyard  and  vaults  annexed  to  the  walls  of  the  church 
not  only  raised  the  ground  outside  far  above  its  level,  but 
made  it  impossible  to  increase  its  area  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  population  of  the  parish.  Much  of  the  stonework 
of  the  old  structure  was  of  a  local  sandstone,  and  the 
effects  of  damp  and  air  had  made  it  so  absolutely  rotten 
that  it  seemed  in  those  early  days  of  restoration  better  to 
build  a  new  church  altogether  than  to  attempt  to  patch 
up  the  old,  which  remains  to  this  day  a  picturesque  ruin, 
witnessing  to  the  antiquity  of  the  parish. 
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Examining  the  fabric  of  the  church,  we  find  it  has 
undergone  various  alterations.  As  a  priest  is  mentioned 
in  Domesday,  there  must  have  been  an  old  Saxon  church, 
probably  made  of  wattles  and  thatched  roof,  and  the 
present  Norman  work  appears  to  belong  to  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  and  probably  may  be  ascribed  to 
Roger  de  Todeni,  1162,  who  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester.  The  Norman  church  may  be  described 
as  a  low  oblong  building  extending  from  the  old  tower 
(a  massive  Norman  structure)  to  the  old  altar,  which 
stood  between  two  Norman  windows,  one  of  which  is  now 
perfect,  and  the  other  on  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel 
being  half  covered  with  a  big  marble  monument  to  the 
Walsh  family.  The  present  Norman  arch  at  the  entrance 
at  the  south  side  of  the  west  end  of  the  church  formed 
the  porch,^  immediately  opposite  to  which  was  the  north 
Norman  entrance,  which  has  been  moved  to  fill  up  the 
entrance  to  the  present  chancel. 

A  great  alteration  was  made  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  church  was  enlarged  and  beautified.  The 
south  Norman  wall  of  the  nave  was  moved  forward  in 
line  with  the  Norman  arch  of  the  porch.  Three  arches 
and  two  pillars  were  set  up  in  the  place  of  the  Norman 
wall.  The  roof  of  the  nave  was  raised  as  well  as  the  roof 
of  the  chancel,  and  the  remains  of  dormer-windows  above 
the  old  Norman  work  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  south  side 

^  The  Norman  arch  at  the  entrance  of  the  church  still  possesses 
some  marks  of  the  Norman  carving,  dog-tooth  pattern,  etc.,  which  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  tympanum.  Its  side  supports  are  much  decayed, 
but  the  one  on  the  right  hand  upon  entering  has  an  old  stone  inscribed 
with  a  consecration  cross,  having  been  protected  by  a  thin  covering  of 
the  original  mortar.  On  either  side  of  the  place  in  the  chancel  where 
the  old  altar  stood  there  still  exists  the  two  aumbreys,  which  seem  to 
be  of  Norman  date  from  their  simplicity.  The  two  lights  let  in  the 
north  wall  of  the  sanctuary  are  quite  modern,  being  constructed  by 
an  amateur  to  let  in  light,  and  to  look  in  keeping  with  the  other  old 
work. 
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of  the  chancel,  cut  down  half-way.  A  third  alteration  was 
made  about  the  Reformation  period,  probably  when  the 
Rev.  Johannes  Blamyer  was  appointed  rector.  The 
church  was  lowered,  and  the  east  end  was  extended  about 
four  yards  beyond  the  position  of  the  Norman  altar, 
a  screen  separating  it  from  the  sanctuary,  and  probably 
used  as  a  Mary  Chapel,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  A  fine 
oak  roof  of  the  fan  description  was  set  up  over  the  chancel, 
and  a  shingle  spire  was  added  to  the  tower  and  a  large 
church-bell  hung  in  it.  The  restoration  having  been 
accomplished,  the  church  was  reopened  by  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese  on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  amid  general  rejoicings.  As  the  bell  was 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  day  of  the  reopening 
was  so  great  an  event  in  the  parish,  the  customary  wake 
was  evidently  changed  at  that  time  from  the  Feast  of 
St.  Michael  to  that  of  the  Assumption,  and  is  so  continued 
to  this  day.  The  exact  dates  of  these  two  alterations 
may,  perhaps,  appear  among  the  Bishop's  registers,  which 
are  being  reproduced  by  the  Cantilupe  Society,  Hereford. 
A  fourth  alteration  took  place  in  what  Mr.  Pugin  would 
call  the  "  Deformation  period."  The  Mary  Chapel  was 
turned  into  the  family  pew  for  the  Walshes,  and  a  sort  of 
vestry  was  built  out  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  over 
the  vault  of  the  Walsh  family.  A  perpendicular  east 
window  of  wood  was  fixed  in  the  place  where  probably 
a  well-proportioned  window  had  stood,  the  wall  above  it 
being  made  up  of  brick  standing  on  wooden  beams.  An 
unsightly  window  was  let  into  the  south  wall  of  the 
sanctuary.  In  this  window  there  exists  a  coat  of  arms 
bearing  the  date  1588.  It  does  not  seem  to  satisfy  any 
rules  of  heraldry.  Some  bits  of  the  glass  have  vanished, 
but  it  may  be  described  thus  :  "  Quarterly  :  first  and  fourth, 
gules,  five  marlion  wings  argent  in  saltire  ;  second, 
argent,  three  helmets  (?)  sable ;  third,  argent,  three  bars 
sable,  two  bearing  three  cotton-hanks  or."     An  esquire's 
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helmet,  bearing  a  wyvern's  or  stag's  head  erased,  the 
neck  surrounded  with  a  ducal  coronet,  surmounts  the 
shield.  It  seems  to  refer  to  the  Porters  of  Newark  and 
the  Cottons  of  Bellaport,  who  were  connected  with  the 
Walshes.  An  old-fashioned  pulpit  (three-decker)  and  high 
cattle-pens  were  fixed  in  the  church,  and,  worst  of  all, 
the  family  pew  behind  the  altar  fitted  up  with  comfortable 
settees  and  fireplace.  A  gallery  was  erected  at  the  west 
end  of  the  church  in  1727.^ 

^  We  find  a  note  about  this  gallery  in  the  Register  Book  of  Bishop 
Humphrey  Humphreys,  D.D.,  stated  to  have  been  compiled  after  his 
death  in  1712  : 

July  loth,  1723.— Paid  by  the  hand  of  the  Rev^  Mr.  Griffith,  Surr., 
ten  pounds  to  Michael  Hay,  Churchwarden  of  Abberley,  who,  notwith- 
standing that  he  had  the  consent  of  the  Parishioners  and  the  Licence 
of  the  Ordinary  for  new  seating  the  Church  of  Abberley,  was  by  some 
litigious  parishioner  troubled  both  in  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  Courts 
for  what  he  had  so  laudably  done  ;  in  answering  which  suits  at  the  Court 
of  Arches,  and  Assizes  at  Worcester,  he,  the  said  Michael  Hay,  ex- 
pended a  very  great  sum  of  money  towards  the  defraying,  whereof 
the  Commutation  of  an  offender  in  the  said  Parish  of  Abberley  was 
allowed  him  ^10. 

November  6th,  1727. — Delivered  the  Rev.  Mr.  Payne,  Vicar,  Richard 
Cox,  and  William  Middleton  of  Abberley  the  sum  of  ten  pounds,  ten 
shillings  (being  commutation  money  received  of  an  offender  in  the 
Parish  of  Abberley)  towards  erecting  a  gallery  in  the  said  Church  for 
the  use  of  such  poor  inhabitants  and  others  as  are  hitherto  unprovided 
with  kneelings,  and  also  for  the  use  of  such  poor  children  as  are  and 
shall  be  taught  in  the  Charity  School  of  the  said  Parish  from  time  to 
time. 

September  17th,  1728. — The  Rev.  Mr.  Payne,  Vicar  of  Abberley, 
signified  by  letter  that  the  said  gallery  was  erected.  The  length  of 
which  is  13  feet  3  inches,  and  there  are  three  rows  in  it.  The  first  row 
is  3  feet  3  inches  wide,  the  second  2  feet,  and  the  hindmost  2  feet  4  inches. 
And  that  there  is  convenient  room  in  it  for  the  children,  but  none  to 
spare  for  any  else.  That  the  building  of  the  said  gallery  cost  ;^8  1 7s.  8^d. 
as  appears  by  John  Booton's  bill.  That  there  is  remaining  an  overplus 
of  ^i  I2S.  3Ad.,  to  be  disposed  of  as  shall  be  ordered. 

September  i8th,  1729.  —  Certified  that  the  remaining  part,  viz., 
£,\  I2S.  3^d.  were  paid  for  painting  an  Inscription  on  the  gallery  and 
a  Sundial  on  the  south  side  of  the  steeple. 
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Mural  Tablets, 

These  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Nash  with  sufficient  care 
as  to  need  no  additions.     He  mentions  the  following : 

1.  Rev.  John  Chapman,  died  1690. 

2.  John  Brasier,  died  1683. 

3.  Elizabeth,  relict  of  Joseph  Walsh,  died  1719. 

4.  Ann,  wife  of  George  Walsh,  died  1679. 

5.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Blount  and  wife 
of  William  Walsh,  died  1645. 

(These  last  two  are  placed  side  by  side  on  one  large 
marble  monument.) 

6.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Dedicott,  died  1654. 

7.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Bury,  died  1711. 

8.  Thomas  Bury,  died  1715. 

9.  Catharine,  wife  of  (first)  Thomas  Bury  and  (second) 
Edward  Milward,  died  1728. 

Inscribed  on  flagstones  are  the  following : 

10.  Sir  WiUiam  Walsh,  Knight,  died  1622. 

11.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  S.  William  Walsh,  died  1618. 

12.  Walter   Walsh,   brother    of    Sir   William   Walsh, 
died  1613. 

13.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  William  Walsh,  eldest  son  of  the 
said  Walter,  died  1645. 

14.  George  Walsh,  died  1692. 

15.  Joseph  Walsh,  died  1682. 

16.  Catherine,  daughter  of  Joseph  Walsh,  died  1687. 

17.  In  the  chancel — Stephen  Marsh,  gentleman,  coroner 
of  this  county,  died  1705. 

(N.B. — Dr.  Nash  has  mistaken  this  name,  calling  him 
Stephen  **  Walsh.") 

18.  William  Walsh,  Esq.,  died  1707. 
The  following  are  on  mural  tablets : 

19.  Henry,  son  of  Francis  Bromley,  died  1698. 

20.  Henry  Bromley,  married  Elizabeth  Ann,  daughter 
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of  E.  Sacheverell  Chandos-Pole,  of  Radborne  Hall,  Derby. 
He  died  1836. 

21.  Thomas  Severne,  rector,  died  1732. 

22.  Francis  Severne,  rector,  died  1780. 

23.  Francis  Severne,  rector,  died  1865. 

24.  Hester  Severne,  widow  of  Thomas,  the  brother  ot 
Francis,  died  September  12,  1864. 

25.  Thomas  James  Maling  (Vice-Admiral),  died  1849, 
aged  70.     Jemima  Maling,  his  wife,  died  1857,  aged  61. 

We  may  further  notice  some  headstones  in  the  old 
churchyard : 

26.  Mary  Bagnall,  who  died  January  31,  1826,  reaching 
the  great  age  of  102  years. 

27.  Richard  Quarterman,  who  died  1818,  and  George 
Quarterman,  who  died  April  16,  1880,  aged  81  years. 
His  son  George  still  survives  him. 

(These  three  have  been  churchwardens  in  succession.) 

28.  In  the  nave  on  the  south  a  solid  stone  monument 
stands  in  memory  of  Elizabeth  Barbara,  died  April  24, 
1861 ;  also  of  her  husband,  Samuel  George  Palmer,  of 
the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  died  February,  1883.  Mr. 
Palmer  was  residing  at  Abberley  Hall  when  his  wife  died. 

God's  Acre. 

In  the  churchyard  the  vault  of  the  Bromleys  Hes  be- 
tween the  rectory  and  the  vestry.  On  the  north  wall  of 
the  chancel  is  a  large  railed-in  patch  of  grass,  in  which 
are  buried  the  rectors  and  Severne  family.  To  the  east 
of  this  is  a  memorial  altar-tomb,  railed  in,  which  covers 
the  vault  of  the  Moilliet  family.  Their  arms,  with  that 
of  the  Keirs,  are  chiselled  in  the  stone.  Further  on,  in 
another  patch  of  ground  railed  in,  without  any  marks  of 
identification,  is  the  vault  containing  the  remains  of  the 
Maling  family. 
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The  Old  Bell. 

This  ancient  bell  was  preserved  by  the  rector,  F.  Severne, 
when  the  other  four  bells  were  sold  in  1850  to  pay  in  part 
for  the  new  chime  in  the  present  parish  church.  It  was 
considered  by  Mr.  Severne  to  have  been  a  gift  to  the 
parish  by  the  Rev.  John  Blamyre,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  When  appointed  Rector  of  Abberley  in 
1514  he  brought  the  bell  with  him  from  the  North,  prob- 
ably Cumberland,  where  the  name  is  still  extant  among 
the  Statesmen  of  that  district.  There  are  only  a  few  bells 
in  the  North  bearing  the  same  marks.  It  has  long  been 
a  puzzle  to  know  why  a  North-Country  bell  should  appear 
in  these  Midlands ;  but  most  probably  Mr.  Blamyre 
brought  it  here  at  the  dissolution  of  the  lesser  monas- 
teries in  the  year  1535.  Mr.  W.  Beresford  writes  :  "  You 
are  right,  I  should  think,  in  calling  the  Abberley  bell  con- 
siderably older  than  the  Reformation,  but  I  should  not 
think  it  to  be  so  old  as  the  fourteenth  century,  unless  at 
the  very  end  of  it  "  (letter  dated  September  28,  1894). 

The  Rev.  Henry  F.  Tilley  also  examined  the  bell  in 
1894,  and  speaks  of  it  as  "  an  unique  bell,"  and  adds :  "  I 
should  imagine  the  date  to  be  about  1490-1520.  I  exam- 
ined all  the  bells  in  the  old  towers  of  Warwickshire  (save 
five),  and  the  great  majority  of  those  in  Worcestershire, 
and  have  never  seen  one  quite  like  Abberley." 

The  bell  bears  an  inscription  in  black  letter,  the  initials 
being  Lombardic  capitals.  It  runs  thus  :  *'  Ave  plena 
gratia  dominus  tecum."  It  has  stops  like  a  floriated  S 
between  each  word,  also  a  trade-mark  of  a  shield  contain- 
ing three  bells.  The  v  in  "  Ave  "  is  a  plain  Roman  one. 
The  bell  bears  no  date.  The  bell,  when  it  hung  in  the 
old  tower,  was  cracked  by  careless  ringing  in  1874.  It 
was  carefully  examined  with  a  view  to  its  being  repaired, 
but  the  crack  was  found  to  run  up  the  bell  so  far  as  to 
render  it  impossible,  and  it  was  therefore  taken  down  and 
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preserved  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Michael  as  an  archaeo- 
logical curiosity.  In  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  Library," 
edited  by  George  Lawrence  Gomme,  F.S.A.,  1894  (Elhot 
Stock,  London),  vol.  xvi.,  p.  184,  we  find  the  names  of  other 
places  given,  all  in  the  Nprth,  where  similar  bells  are  to  be 
found.  "  At  Pittington,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Durham, 
there  are  two  ancient  bells,  which  have  the  same  founder's 
stamp ;  also  at  Melsonby,  South  Cowton,  and  Kirkby 
Fleetham,  in  Yorkshire,  and  at  Bonby  in  Lincolnshire. 
At  Kirkby  Fleetham  the  name  *  Richard  Pette  '  is  placed 
on  the  crown  of  the  bell,  and  may  possibly  be  the  name 
of  the  founder  or  donor." 

The  absence  in  the  inscription  of  the  bell  of  the  word 
*'  Maria  "  probably  saved  it  from  being  broken  into  pieces 
and  sold  by  Henry  VIIL  to  the  Spanish  Government. 


^ 

^^^^^ 

^^'M^^^^r^^^%  1 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    SCHOOL   AND    CHARITIES. 

ALTHOUGH  it  is  usual  in  these  days  to  run  down 
the  old-fashioned  charities  of  our  forefathers,  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  they  have  proved  of  great 
value  and  real  benefit  to  many,  and  that  we  ourselves 
have  derived  many  advantages  from  them.  It  is  to  be 
wished  that  the  same  feeling  existed  now  which  existed 
then,  inspiring  the  hearts  of  the  wealthy  to  devote  a  por- 
tion of  their  substance  for  the  good  of  the  poor. 

Two  old  ladies,  Elizabeth  and  Victoria  Walshe,  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century — about  1710 — bequeathed  a 
sum  of  money  to  pay  for  the  schooling  of  six  poor  chil- 
dren for  three  years,  during  which  they  were  to  receive 
clothing  and  books.  The  children  were  to  be  chosen  by 
the  Rector  and  Lord  of  the  Manor,  in  conjunction  with 
the  two  churchwardens. 

Mr.  William  Bromley  subsequently  added  to  these  gifts, 
and  settled  the  money  in  land,  purchasing  Bynt's  tene- 
ment— a  small  farm,  situated  at  the  junction  of  four  roads, 
where  the  school  now  stands.  The  number  of  children 
to  be  benefited  was  increased  to  nine,  and  a  salary  was 
allowed  to  a  mistress  to  teach  the  charity  children  in  the 
charity  house,  which  she  occupied.  She  was  allowed  to 
admit  other  children  to  be  taught  with  the  charity  chil- 
dren, receiving  fees  for  their  instruction.     This  was  the 
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chief  school  in  the  parish,  and  it  continued  for  many  years, 
seldom  numbering  more  than  forty  children. 

It  was  about  the  year  1858  when  an  order  of  the 
Worcestershire  Court  for  the  county,  by  the  request  of 
the  Patron,  the  Rector  and  the  two  Churchwardens  of 
Abberley,  sanctioned  the  gift  of  a  portion  of  land  belong- 
ing to  the  charity  for  the  erection  of  a  school  and  play- 
ground for  the  children  of  the  parish,  to  be  an  elementary 
school  under  the  new  Act.  The  school  was  built  in  ashlar 
(stone)  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Moilliet,  with  the  help  of 
parishioners  and  some  neighbours,  and  cost  about  3^400, 
and  was  opened  in  November,  1859.  The  Walshes' 
charity  continued  as  before,  electing  three  children  every 
year  for  three  years,  and  supplying  them  with  clothing 
and  books.  The  little  farm  was  let  at  ;f  16  per  annum, 
the  excess  of  the  income  going  to  the  school  managers 
towards  the  master's  salary. 

In  the  year  1864  Mrs.  Hester  Severne,  the  wife  of 
Thomas  (a  brother  of  Francis)  Severne,  died,  leaving  a 
bequest  of  ;f  200  to  the  Rector  and  Patron  of  Abberley  for 
the  use  of  the  "  Church  school."  This  money  was  in- 
vested in  the  purchase  of  a  cottage  and  garden  near  the 
school,  adjoining  Walshes'  charity,  in  1865.  Some  3^300 
were  given  by  Mr.  Moilliet  to  improve  the  house  and 
make  it  fit  for  a  master's  residence.  Thus  the  school, 
supported  from  year  to  year  by  voluntary  rates,  continued 
to  hold  its  way,  until  the  new  Act  in  1902  placed  it  under 
the  Worcester  County  Council  in  the  Martley  district. 

In  the  year  1892  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion required  that  the  classroom  should  be  enlarged  and 
used  for  a  separate  infants'  department.  This,  of  course, 
required  money,  and  it  was  proposed  by  the  Patron  of 
the  living  that  he  should  purchase  the  whole  of  Walshes' 
charity,  house  and  land,  using  a  portion  of  the  purchase- 
money  for  the  building  of  the  infants'  room,  and  investing 
the  rest  in  the  Consolidated  Funds.     After  some  months 
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were  spent  in  correspondence  with  the  Charity  Trustees 
and  Commissioners,  the  Patron  and  Rector  of  the  parish 
bore  the  principal  share  of  the  building  of  the  new  infants' 
room,  and  the  whole  of  the  sum  acquired  by  the  sale  of 
Walshes'  charity  land  was  invested  in  Consols,  the  yearly 
income  continuing,  as  heretofore,  to  provide  clothing  and 
books  for  the  charity  children.  The  master  of  the  school 
occupies  the  house,  which  belongs  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Severne  charity,  the  rent  of  the  same  being  paid  by  the 
Worcester  County  Council  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
school  buildings. 

Wehh'^  Charity. 

Another  charity  gives  considerable  benefit  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Abberley  on  leaving  school.  A  farm  in  this 
parish,  at  the  Hay  Oak,  was  left  for  the  apprenticeship  of 
the  children  connected  by  blood  with  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Webb  of  Shelsley  Beauchamp.  This  charity  was  admir- 
ably arranged  by  the  Rev.  David  Melville,  D.D.,  Canon 
and  Sub-Dean  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  when  he  was 
Rector  of  Shelsley.  The  scheme  sanctioned  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners  allows  the  income  of  the  farm 
to  go  towards  the  apprenticeship  of  boys  whose  parents 
are  respectable  and  poor,  and  live  in  parishes  parts  of 
which  come  within  a  radius  of  five  miles  from  the  boun- 
daries of  Shelsley  parish.  As  the  kin  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Webb  has  long  died  out,  this  charity  has  proved  of  very 
great  advantage  in  supplying  apprentices  to  various  trades 
throughout  the  country.  Abberley  parish  school  has 
benefited  very  largely  from  this  charity. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

SOME   OLD    INHABITANTS. 

Bury. 

ONE  would  like  to  know  more  of  this  family,  whose 
names  are  to  be  found  in  the  old  register  from 
1575  to  1799.  Their  place  of  residence  was  The 
Elms,  Abberley,  which  they  doubtless  purchased  from 
Walter  Walshe.  Wherever  they  are  mentioned,  either 
on  tablets  or  in  registers,  the  word  "gent"  is  placed 
after  their  names.  A  fine,  tall  old  man  who  lived  at 
Bewdley,  and  was  steward  of  the  Manor  of  Abberley 
for  the  Bromleys  and  Mr.  James  Moilliet,  would  be 
remembered  by  some  people  now  living.  He  had  two 
sons,  one  of  the  Bank  Farm,  Stanford,  and  the  other 
who  succeeded  his  father  at  Bewdley  for  some  few  years. 
All  are  dead  now,  and  the  family  extinct.  They  are 
descended  from  a  very  ancient  stock.  Mrs.  Bury  assured 
the  writer  that  she  had  traced  the  family  to  a  celebrated 
Bishop  of  Durham  in  the  Middle  Ages,  whose  right  arm 
had  so  powerfully  applied  the  rod  to  the  back  of  a  great 
Norman  Baron  that  he  screwed  out  of  him  a  sum  of 
money  sufficient  to  set  up  a  cell  at  Oxford  for  the  monks 
of  the  cathedral.  This  cell  subsequently  grew  into  a 
college,  which  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Durham, 
and  is  now  developed  into  the  University. 
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The  following  table  may  be  gathered  from  the  entries 
in  the  old  register  : 

Thomas  Bury, 

of  Abberley,  gent., 

temp,  circiter  Henry  VII. 


Thomas  Bury,=fAnn  Gladwin, 


te77tp.  1540. 


m.  1575, 


Thomas  Bury, 
d.  1647. 


John,=j=Margaret  Glazzard, 
b.  1612  ;  d.  1675.  m.  1637. 


Thomas  Bury,=T=Elizabeth, 
b.  1607  ;  d.  1675.       d.  1645. 

I 
Thomas  Bury,=j=Ann. 
b.  1640  ;  d.  1671. 

I 
Thomas  Bury,=FAnn, 
d.  1769.  d.  1762. 


Edward,=i=Ann  Brotherton, 
of  Stanford.  m.  1706. 


Edward.=i=Jane,  d.  1796. 


Edward, 
b.  1765. 


I 

Thomas, 

b.  1729;  d.  1778. 


Herbert, 
b.  1739- 


William, 
b.  1740;  d.  1770. 


The  arms  of  the  family  are  painted  on  the  memorial 
tablet  to  Thomas  Bury  in  the  old  church.  They  are: 
"  Azure,  a  fess  or,  between  three  crescents  or." 

Underneath  is  the  inscription  : 

"  If  honest  worth  with  Charity  combined 
Deserve  the  dear  remembrance  of  Mankind, 
Here  may  the  worthy  drop  the  tender  tear, 
For  such  was  his  desert  who  slumbers  here." 


A  dmiral  Maling. 

The  Bury  family  were  induced  to  sell  their  small  estate 
in  Abberley,  which  was  purchased  by  Admiral  Maling, 
a  fine  old  naval  commander  who  had  done  much  good 
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service  for  his  country.  He  married  Jemima,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Bromley  of  Abberley,  and  settled  at  The  Elms  for 
many  years,  bringing  up  his  family  there. 

He  died  in  1849,  aged  seventy,  having  been  paralyzed 
for  some  years  previously.  The  story  of  his  active  life 
and  services  is  told  by  his  wife  in  a  brief  sketch,  from 
which  these  particulars  are  taken. 

His  father  was  a  great  friend  of  Lord  Herbert  (after- 
wards Lord  Pembroke),  Lady  Herbert,  who  was  Woman 
of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  Queen,  and  many  others  in 
high  positions.  He  entered  the  navy,  and  first  embarked 
on  board  the  Duke  in  1719,  where  he  was  under  the  par- 
ticular charge  of  Sir  Robert  Kingsmill. 

He  served  in  several  ships,  rose  to  be  mate  in  the 
Cumberland  in  1795,  in  which  he  took  part  in  Lord 
Hotham's  action  off  Hyeres  in  the  July  of  that  year.  He 
joined  Sir  John  Jervis,  and  proceeded  with  him  to  Toulon 
to  join  the  Victory.  At  Cape  St.  Vincent,  in  1797,  he  was 
the  first  to  discover  the  Spanish  Fleet,  which  he  reported 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  to  whom  he  was  aide-de- 
camp, and  from  whom  he  received  the  appointment  to 
act  as  3rd  Lieutenant  of  La  Minerve,  under  Captain 
(afterwards  Sir  George)  Cockburn.  After  some  years  of 
service  he  was  appointed  by  Lord  St.  Vincent  to  the 
command  of  La  Bonne  Citoyenne  in  1799,  the  finest  sloop 
in  the  Mediterranean.  He  was  present  at  the  blockade 
of  Naples  by  Lord  Nelson,  and  afterwards,  when  Malta 
was  at  the  point  of  starvation,  he  boldly  cut  out  a  trans- 
port, filled  with  supplies  from  Syracuse,  and  saved  the 
garrison  at  Malta  for  England.  In  1800  he  was  appointed 
Captain  of  the  Diana  frigate,  being  the  youngest  officer  in 
rank  and  years  who  had  commanded  a  ship  of  that  class. 
For  eight  months  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  whole 
squadron  in  the  Archipelago  by  Lord  Keith.  He  after- 
wards joined  the  blockade  at  Cura^oa,  and  by  a  skilful 
manoeuvre  brought  about  its  surrender.     In  1809  he  was 
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sent  to  Vera  Cruz  for  specie,  where  he  saved  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  the  country  at  a  considerable  personal  loss 
to  himself  through  the  villainy  of  an  agent. 

He  saved  to  the  Spanish  Government  two  galleons 
laden  with  treasure,  which  he  saw  safely  to  Cadiz,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Spanish  Junta.  He  sailed  in 
the  Cambridge  in  1824  to  Peru,  and  remained  there  till 
1827,  and  received  the  thanks  of  Mr.  Canning  for  his 
judicious  management. 

"  During  the  nearly  20  years  of  actual  Command  of  His 
Majesty's  Ships,  he  was  amongst  the  most  successful 
against  the  Enemy's  Privateers  and  trade,  having 
captured  a  Spanish  Frigate  of  28  guns,  3  Privateers  of 
from  16  to  20  guns,  and  about  20  sail  of  Enemy's 
Merchant  Vessels.  And  what  is  really  far  more  impor- 
tant, his  endeavours  were  always  supported  by  his 
example  in  promoting  reverence,  morality,  and  good 
conduct  on  board  his  ships"  (Mrs.  Maling). 

He  retired  from  active  service  about  1820,  and  died, 
and  was  buried  in  their  family  vault  in  the  old  church- 
yard, Abberley,  leaving  issue  Thomas  Maling,  Esq.,  of 
Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

The  Lingens, 

A  farmstead,  near  the  new  church  at  Abberley,  called 
originally  "  Tompkin's  Farm,"  shortly  "  The  Tump," 
and  now  "  Firleigh "  (the  residence  of  A.  Dudley 
Clarke,  Esq.),  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Lingen,  who  purchased  this  holding  from  the 
Bromleys.  He  was  the  descendant  of  a  remarkable 
family,  and  was  himself  a  remarkable  man.  For  many 
years  he  signs  the  vestry  book  as  chairman  instead  of 
the  rector,  who  seems  to  have  left  all  vestry  business  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Lingen  and  the  churchwardens.  The 
pedigree  of  the  Lingens  is  given  in  "  Mansions  of  Here- 
fordshire," by  Charles  John  Robinson,  M.A.     Shirley  tells 
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us  that  "  the  first  recorded  ancestor  of  this  loyal  family  is 
Ralph  de  Wigmore,  Lord  of  Lingen,  in  the  county  of 
Hereford,  founder  of  the  Priory  of  Lyngbroke.  His  son 
John  took  the  name  of  Lingen ;  his  grandson  is  recorded 
in  the  Testa  de  Nevill  as  holding  various  estates  in  Here- 
fordshire '  of  the  old  feoffment ' — that  is,  by  descent  from 
the  time  of  King  Henry  I."  From  Ralph  de  Wigmore 
we  can  trace  twelve  descendants  in  direct  succession  to 
Ralph  Lingen,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford  ; 
Rector  of  Castle  Frome,  Herefordshire,  Kynnersley,  and 
Rock,  Worcestershire. 

His  son  Henry  settled  at  Abberley,  and  married  Anne 
Wharton  of  Pensax.  They  had  five  sons,  of  whom 
Francis,  of  The  Bower,  Rock,  continues  the  line. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Lingen,  of  Abberley,  had  a  brother 
Thomas,  who  lived  in  Birmingham.  His  son,  Ralph 
Robert  Wheeler  Lingen,  M.A.,  C.B.,  Fellow  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  married  Emma,  daughter  of  Richard 
Hutton,  of  Putney  Park,  Surrey.  He  became  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  in  1870,  and  Secretary  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  from  1850  -  i86g.  He  was  made  Lord 
Lingen  in  1885.  Their  arms  are  thus  blazoned  :  "  Barry 
of  six,  or  and  azure,  on  a  bend  gules  three  roses  argent." 

The  Duchess  of  Cleveland  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  one  of  the  family.  Constantia,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Lingen,  married,  in  1253,  Grimbald,  son  and  heir  of  Sir 
Richard  Pauncefote.  Grimbald  joined  in  a  crusade 
against  the  Mohammedans  of  Tunis,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  by  them.  His  captors  demanded  a  joint  of  his 
wife — whose  beauty  perhaps  had  been  the  subject  of 
boast — as  the  price  of  his  ransom,  and  tradition  adds 
that  the  terms  were  accepted,  and  the  lady's  left  hand 
procured  him  his  release.  Silas  Taylor  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  devoted  pair  in  Cowarne  church : 

"  *  I  diligently  viewed  the  accord  which  must  have  been 
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between  the  two  figures.  The  female,  laid  next  the  wall 
of  the  south  aisle,  on  her  right  side,  by  which  means  his 
left  side  might  be  contiguous  to  her  right,  the  better  to 
answer  the  figure ;  also,  the  stump  of  the  woman's  arm  is 
somewhat  elevated,  as  if  to  attract  notice,  and  the  hand 
and  wrist,  cut  oif,  are  carved  close  to  his  left  side,  with 
the  right  hand  on  his  armour,  as  if  for  note.'  Whether 
the  mutilated  effigy  and  the  lady's  name,  Constantia,  are 
the  sole  foundations  on  which  this  story  of  heroic  love 
rests,  we  will  not  presume  to  say."  {Vide  "  Castles  of 
Herefordshire  and  their  Lords,"  by  C.  J.  Robinson.) 

It  is  to  be  here  noted  that  Thomas  Lingen,  Esq.,  of 
Radbrook,  married  Anne,  only  daughter  of  Robert  Bur- 
ton, Esq.,  and  sister  and  heir  of  Thomas  Burton  of 
Longner,  Esq.  Their  eldest  son  assumed  the  name  of 
Burton  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1748,  and  hence  the 
representative  of  the  family  in  its  highest  branch  bears 
the  name  of  Burton. 

The  Pearsons. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Admiral  Maling,  at  The  Elms, 
the  small  estate  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Moilliet,  who  lived 
there  with  his  family  till  1857,  when  it  was  let  to  Mrs. 
Sarah  Pearson,  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pearson, 
Rector  of  Witley.  This  lady  had  come  to  the  neighbour- 
hood soon  after  her  marriage,  when  only  seventeen,  her 
husband's  first  living  being  the  adjacent  parish  of  Stock- 
ton. Her  long  residence  in  the  three  contiguous  parishes, 
with  her  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  poor  in  the  district, 
enabled  her  to  know  the  history  of  everyone  about  her. 
Not  only  was  her  husband  an  admirable  clergyman,  but 
an  active  magistrate  of  the  most  kindly  and  humane  type, 
universally  respected.  His  influence  among  the  poor  in 
the  days  of  the  Bread  Riots  was  so  great  that  on  the 
occasion  of  a  large  meeting  of  angry  people  on  the  Berrow 
Hill,   Martley,  he  appeased   their  clamour  and  induced 
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them  to  disperse  quietly.  When  Mrs.  Pearson  lived  at 
Witley  Rectory  and  Queen  Adelaide  was  at  Witley  Court, 
they  saw  a  great  deal  of  each  other,  and  many  interesting 
anecdotes  were  told  by  Mrs.  Pearson  about  the  Queen's 
goodness. 

The  Elms  became  a  centre  from  which  flowed  out 
streams  of  charity,  and  for  a  great  distance  all  round  The 
Elms  the  poor  revered  her  name.  She  died  May  21, 
1873,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-one,  and  was  buried  by 
the  side  of  her  husband  in  Witley  Churchyard.  Her 
daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Henry  Pearson,  continued  to  reside 
at  The  Elms  till  September,  i8go.  A  memorial  window 
was  set  up  in  memory  of  her  grand-daughter,  Fanny  Louisa 
Pearson  (died  January  12, 1890),  by  the  Rector  and  parish- 
ioners of  Abberley.  She  had  lived  bed-ridden  and  in 
great  pain  from  an  injury  to  her  spine,  for  over  twenty- 
four  years,  and  her  goodness  and  charities  were  un- 
bounded. Opposite  her  window  another  has  been  re- 
cently set  up  by  her  brother  and  sister  in  memory  of 
Sarah  Pearson  and  Fanny  Pearson,  their  mother.  The 
windows  were  made  by  Messrs.  Lavers  and  Westlake, 
Endell  Street,  London. 

The  following  account  of  their  family  was  contributed 
by  T.  Henry  G.  Pearson,  Esq.,  of  Bedford  (see  pedigree 
on  p.  106). 

Copyholds, 

There  were  many  independent  owners  of  small  places 
on  the  Abberley  estate,  and  various  copyholds  dependent 
on  the  lives  of  two  or  three  persons.  Some  of  these  were 
purchased,  and  others  fell  in  naturally  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  It  appears  that  men  who,  in  old  days,  had  been 
enfranchised  were  often  raised  to  an  almost  independence 
of  tenure  with  small  holdings  of  toft  and  croft.  Bishop 
Stubbs  calls  these  men  "  tenants  in  socage."  They  were 
occasionally  "  tenants  in  large  honours  and  jurisdiction." 
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THE  PEARSONS  QUARTER 
WITH  THE  LEAKES. 


Omfrey  Pearson. 

I 
Edward  ,=y=Elizabeth , 
b.  1644 ;  d.  1716.        d.  1691. 

(i)  Ann,  =  John,  =  (2)  Elizabeth, 
d.  1709.  b.  1672 ;  d.  1712. 

d.  1727. 
I 


I 
Edward,=f=Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Thomas 


b.  1698 : 
d.  Feb.  7,  1773. 


and  Elizabeth  Moreton,  of 
Newport ;  d.  Dec.  5,  1773. 


Pearson. — Party  per  F ess,  Nebule, 
Gules  and  Azure,  three  Suns  in 
their  Splendour. 

1.EAKB.— Argent,  on  a  Saltier  Sable, 
nine  A  nulets  Or. 


John, 

b. 
Ap.  II, 
1727; 

d. 

Feb.  3. 

1728. 


Thomas  ,= 
b.  May 
6. 1732; 
d.  Aug. 

22, 1796; 

buried  at 

Tetten- 

hall. 


-Elizabeth, 
only  child 

of  Mr. 
Leake,  of 
Newport. 


Elizabeth, 
b.  May  24, 

1723: 

m.  Aug.  29, 

1749,  to 

William 

Deakin. 


Ann,  b. 
Aug.  17. 
1729;  d. 
Feb.  27, 
1790; m. 

Francis 

Holy- 
oake, 

who  d. 

Nov.  I, 
179  . 


John,= 
Judge  Advo- 
cate General 

of  India, 

d.  1840. 


=Miss  Hooke, 
of  Barwell, 
Hinckley. 


They  had  5  children. 


Thomas,: 

b.  June  17, 1774; 

m.  Ap.  24,  1799; 

d.  March  15, 

1857.     He  was 

Rector  of  Great 

Witley,  Wot- 

cestershire. 


=Sarah  Gibbons, 
b.  May  5,  1782; 

d.  May  21, 

1873,  aged  91 ; 

buried  at 

Witley. 


Edward,  =j=Lucy 
b.  Sep.  27,       Hesketh 
1775;  m. 


March  4, 

1801 ;  d. 

June  28, 

1856. 


They  had  11  children. 


of  Rufford 
Hall. 


Elizabeth, 
b.  Jan.  16, 

1800 ;  d. 

Oct.  14, 
1841. 


I 
Thomas, 
b.  Aug. 
13,  1802. 


John,= 
b.  Oct.  2, 

1804 ;  n^- 

Ap.  29, 1852; 
d.  Feb.  10, 
1882.  He 
was  Rector 
of  Suckley, 
Worcester- 
shire. 


-Elizabeth 

Harriet, 

loth  child 

of  Edward 

and  Lucy 

Pearson, 

b.  July  22, 

1817;  d. 

Dec.  27, 

1853. 


Mary.  Henry  Ed-=F.  William- 

b.  June      ward,  b.  July     son,  dau.  of 
27,  1807;     28,  1809.    He      Lieutenant 
d.  July         was  mur-  David 

25.  1857.      dered  on  or       Williamson, 
about  June  7, 
1857,  near 
Bareilly 
during 
Indian 
Mutiny. 


Eleanor  Ann,: 
dau.  of  C.  W.  Fagan, 
H.E.I.C.S.,  m.  Aug.  24, 
1881 ;  d.  June  11,  1882. 


:Thomas  Henry  Gibbons,: 
b.  Dec.  II,  1853. 


:A.  M.  C.  Biggs,  of  Ettington 
Vicarage,  Stratford-on-Avon, 

b.  May  15,  1855  ; 

m.  Dec.  20,  1884. 


Henry  Chris- 
topher, b.  May 
25,  1882. 


I                                 I  I                                I 

John                      Edward  Elsie  Constance,  Adele  Frances 

Hesketh,                   Hesketh,  b.  March  24,             Evelyn,  b. 

b.  Feb.  20,  1884.  b.  Feb.  20,  1887.  1890.  June  15,  1892. 
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They  were  "copyholders,"  or  "customary  tenants,"  trans- 
mitting their  estates  by  copy  of  court  roll.  The  pecu- 
niary difficulties  incurred  by  the  Walshes,  owing  to  their 
loyalty  to  the  Crown  in  the  Stuart  days,  was  the  cause  of 
the  alienation  of  parts  of  their  estate,  and  granting  others 
to  copyholders  on  the  payment  of  a  lump  sum  condition- 
ally. Within  the  last  few  years  almost,  if  not  quite  all, 
of  these  copyholds  have  come  to  an  end. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE    NEW   CHURCH    OF    ST.    MARY    (CONSECRATED    1852). 

IT  had  long  been  felt  that  the  state  of  the  old  church 
was  a  disgrace  to  the  parish.  The  rebuilding  of 
Abberley  Hall  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Patron  of  the  Living,  whose  wife  had  taken  a  lively  interest 
in  the  ways  of  improving  the  old  church.  Already  she 
had  issued  cards  for  subscriptions,  and  organized  means 
for  the  collection  of  moneys  for  the  purpose  she  had  at 
heart,  when  she  was  taken  seriously  ill  and  died  at 
Brighton,  November  5,  1848.  Her  husband  was  deter- 
mined to  restore  the  old  church  as  a  memorial  to  her 
memory. 

During  the  equinoctial  gales  in  the  autumn  of  1849,  a 
fiercer  blast  than  ordinary  struck  the  old  shingle  spire, 
and  caused  considerable  damage.  This  expedited  matters. 
An  architect  examined  the  whole  edifice,  and  reported 
very  badly  on  its  condition.  Archdeacon  Waring  (of 
South  Shropshire)  was  consulted,  and  it  was  thought 
best  to  build  an  entirely  new  church  on  a  site  which  was 
chosen  by  Mr.  Moilliet  and  given  for  the  purpose.  Plans 
were  draughted  by  Mr.  John  J.  Cole,  of  London,  architect, 
and  on  July  27,  1850,  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  by 
Miss  Moilliet.  Two  years  later,  on  the  same  day,  the 
church  was  consecrated  by  Dr.  Hampden,  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford. 
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A  picturesque  account  of  the  proceedings  was  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Noake,  the  well-known  author  of  "  Rambles  in 
Worcestershire."  He  says,  on  page  8  :  "  The  prospect  in 
every  direction  from  the  church  itself  is  of  the  most  varied 
and  interesting  character,  embracing  hill  and  valley,  the 
former  clothed  with  woods,  the  latter  with  the  richest 
verdure.  From  the  neighbouring  eminences,  known  as 
the  range  of  the  Abberley  Hills,  may  be  obtained,  it  is 
said,  on  a  clear  day,  a  view  of  eleven,  if  not  thirteen, 
counties,  with  the  moorlands  of  Staffordshire  and  portions 
of  Cheshire.  Eastward  of  the  church,  the  spectator  looks 
down  on  an  Arcadian  valley,  which  sweeps  away  in  the 
direction  of  Hagly,  and  is  lost  in  the  blue  outlines  of  the 
Lickey  and  Clent  Hills.  To  the  north-east  and  south- 
west, the  adjacent  hills  nearly  enclose — protecting,  with- 
out confining — the  site  ;  while,  on  a  lower  elevation,  a  few 
hundred  yards  off  towards  the  south-east,  the  old  church 
quietly  reposes,  like  a  venerable  servant  of  God,  calmly 
awaiting  his  dissolution.  The  landscape  seemed  to  have 
required,  for  its  perfecting  grace,  the  erection  of  such  an 
edifice  as  this,  from  which  it  receives  back  in  full  measure 
the  beauty  it  so  richly  imparts.  Altogether,  the  scene  is 
such  as  scarcely  any  other  country  but  England — and 
England  only  in  her  most  graceful  features — can  pro- 
duce. 

"The  new  church,  built  in  the  geometrical  Early 
English  style,  offers  to  the  eye  of  the  approaching  obser- 
ver a  remarkably  solid  tower,  surmounted  by  a  broach 
spire,  and  rising,  in  blended  strength  and  grace,  at  the 
south-western  angle.  The  gentle  eminence  gained  on 
which  the  church  stands,  he  involuntarily  pauses  to  gaze 
for  a  moment  on  the  expanse  of  the  surrounding  scenery, 
which  here,  for  the  first  time,  bursts  upon  him.  He 
passes  the  southern  face  of  the  tower,  ascends  a  flight  of 
steps — beneath  a  finely-sprung  and  deep  arch,  having 
several  mouldings  and  singularly  rich  perforated  carving. 
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supported  by  shafts  with  most  delicately  cut  foliage  in  the 
capitals — to  the  open  porch,  remarks,  on  either  side  as  he 
advances,  the  commodious  brass -bound  oak  seats,  so 
grateful  to  early  arrivers,  mounts  two  more  steps,  and, 
crossing  the  vestibule,  with  its  double  folding-doors,  has 
entered  the  church. 

"  The  sacred  edifice  comprises,  internally,  a  nave  and 
chancel,  north  and  south  aisles,  a  chapel  at  the  east  end 
of  the  south  aisle,  reserved  to  the  family  through  whose 
liberality  chiefly  the  church  has  been  built,  and  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  chancel,  the  sacristy,  or  vestry." 

The  parishioners  themselves  contributed  ^fm  i6s.  6d., 
and  the  farmers  also  gave  gratuitously  the  cost  of  the 
haulage.  Friends  and  neighbours  assisted  with  many 
gifts  to  the  extent  of  ;£'68i  I2s.  iid.,  the  rest  of  the  cost 
being  borne  by  Mr.  Moilliet. 

The  services  were  held  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Severne  in 
the  new  church  on  the  ensuing  Sunday,  and  he  continued 
to  minister  therein  until  three  years  before  his  death  in 
1865.  The  chancel  of  the  old  church  was  closed  in,  and 
arranged  for  use  as  a  mortuary  chapel. 

The  Restoratiojt  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 

It  was  on  January  23,  1873,  when  a  destructive  fire 
broke  out  in  the  church.  It  was  caused  by  the  careless- 
ness of  the  organist,  who  lit  a  fire  in  a  stove  near  the 
organ,  and,  not  closing  it  properly,  a  spark  flew  into  the 
organ  and  set  it  aflame.  This  was  quickly  conducted  to 
the  roof  of  the  church,  and  the  blazing  logs  fell  on  the 
seats  and  flooring.  The  whole  church  was  completely 
gutted.  The  outside  walls  and  tower  and  spire  remained 
to  some  extent  uninjured.  This  misfortune  was  deeply 
felt  throughout  the  parish.  A  vestry  meeting  was  called 
on  February  9  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done.  The 
Patron  of  the  Living,  Mr.  Jones,  attended,  and  liberally 
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offered  to  restore  the  church  at  his  own  expense,  pro- 
vided the  farmers  would  do  gratis  the  necessary  hauling. 
This  was  gratefully  accepted. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  old  Church  of  St.  Michael 
was  boarded  and  roofed,  and  otherwise  adapted  for  ser- 
vices, which,  however,  was  quite  insufficient  for  the  con- 
gregation. Difficulties  arose  between  the  Rector  and 
Patron,  the  latter  wishing  to  remove  the  church  to  a 
different  site  in  the  private  grounds  of  Abberley  Hall; 
and  when  this  was  overcome  by  the  Bishop's  representa- 
tions, other  obstacles  occurred,  and  a  delay  of  another 
twelve  months  was  proposed  by  the  Patron  of  the  Living 
in  June,  1875.  The  offer  finally  fell  through  altogether, 
and  the  Rector,  having  already  received  many  offers  of 
help,  undertook  the  restoration  himself,  employing  the 
same  architect  as  before. 

Matters  were  pressed  on,  and  the  contract  was  signed 
by  Messrs.  Collins  and  CuUis,  of  Tewkesbury,  on  January 
12,  1876,  and  the  work  immediately  commenced. 

Very  few  alterations  were  made  to  the  original  design. 
Devonshire  marble  was  used  both  for  the  main  pillars  in 
the  nave  and  the  shafts  in  the  chancel,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  windows  and  arches  was  more  elaborate.  The 
capitals  were  carved  by  Messrs.  Earpe  and  Sons,  of 
London.  A  new  organ  was  fitted  up  in  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel,  constructed  by  Messrs.  Hill,  London. 
Stained-glass  windows  were  set  up  by  Messrs.  Lavers 
and  Westlake.  A  chalice  and  paten,  designed  and  exe- 
cuted by  G.  Hardman  and  Co.,  Birmingham,  was  pre- 
sented by  Fanny  Louisa  Pearson,  of  The  Elms.  The 
church  fittings  cost  3^1,036.  The  church  was  opened  on 
April  15,  1877,  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  a  large 
assembly  of  neighbours  and  friends  were  present. 

The  parishioners  of  Abberley  were  most  liberal  in  their 
donations  towards  the  restoration.  Even  the  children  in 
the  parish  school  subscribed  £z  is.  4d.    The  parishioners 
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and  neighbours  subscribed  about  £^^0}  Subsequently, 
in  the  spring  of  1888,  Mr.  John  Joseph  Jones,  of  Abberley 
Hall,  caused  a  lych-gate  to  be  erected  at  the  entrance  of 
the  churchyard.  He  also  presented  a  quarter-chiming 
clock,  to  be  set  up  in  the  church  tower,  and  had  the  spire 
scraped  free  of  the  lichen  that  covered  it.  Soon  after  his 
death,  in  the  same  year,  his  widow,  Mrs.  Amy  Jones, 
presented  to  the  church  a  brass  lectern  and  Bible.  His 
brother,  Mr.  William  Jones,  gave  a  carved  oak  pulpit,  and 
the  family  chapel  was  fitted  up  with  carved  oak  seats. 

Memorials  and  Windows. 

The  fine  east  window  was  presented  by  Mr.  James 
Moilliet,  it  being  designed  by  Messrs.  Lavers  and  West- 
lake  according  to  his  own  instructions.  It  consists  of  five 
lights,  each  containing  two  subjects.  The  first,  on  the 
south  side,  represents  the  Annunciation  of  the  beginning 
of  our  Lord's  human  life  ;  the  second,  His  baptism,  as  the 
beginning  of  His  ministerial  life ;  the  fourth,  the  Trans- 
figuration, as  witnessing  to  His  supernatural  life ;  the 
fifth,  the  Resurrection,  the  beginning  of  His  glorified  life ; 
while  the  third,  or  central  medallion,  pictures  His  Session, 
thus  presenting  what  are  usually  called  **The  Glorious 
Mysteries."  Below  these  are  **The  Sorrowful  Mysteries," 
namely :  (i)  the  angel  with  the  cup  of  agony ;  (2)  the 
bearing  the  cross ;  (3)  the  Crucifixion ;  (4)  the  descent 
from  the  cross,  and  (5)  the  entombment. 

The  window  in  the  chapel  on  the  south  of  the  chancel 
is  also  a  memorial  window  set  up  by  Mr.  Moilliet  in 
memory  of  his  wife.  It  represents  four  acts  of  charity, 
and  bears  the  legend,  "  Lucy  Harriot  Moilliet,  died 
1848." 

On   either  side   of  this  window  are   two   brasses,  in 

1  The  stone  was  liberally  given  by  Mr.  Eaton,  of  Worcester,  who 
opened  a  quarry  on  his  land  at  the  back  of  the  church. 
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memory  of  John  Lewis  Moilliet  and  Amelia,  his  wife,  and 
James  Moilliet  and  Lucy  Harriot,  his  wife. 

On  the  south  wall  are  other  brasses,  to  the  memory  of 
the  Jones  family.  In  the  nave  are  two  windows  facing 
each  other,  the  one  on  the  north  side  to  Sarah  Pearson 
and  Fanny  Pearson,  that  on  the  south  side  to  the  memory 
of  Fanny  Louisa  Pearson. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

PERSONALIA — CONCLUSION. 

ON  closing  these  notes  on  the  history  of  an  old-world 
parish,  it  may  be  interesting  to  observe  the  great 
changes  that  the  last  sixty  years  have  effected  in 
its  condition.  The  cottages  were  chiefly  thatched  and  of 
a  most  rustic  appearance,  covered  with  creepers.  The 
roads  had  high  and  tangled  hedges  on  either  side,  beauti 
ful  in  spring  with  white  hawthorn,  and  in  autumn  with- 
dog-roses  and  wild  clematis — the  very  opposite  to  the 
neat,  "  apple-pie "  order  which  we  now  witness.  The 
roads  themselves  were  badly  constructed  with  a  muddy 
limestone,  which  caused  great  ruts  in  places,  and  ren- 
dered the  side  lanes  almost  impassable  in  wet  weather. 
On  one  occasion  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  was  to  hold  a 
confirmation  at  Pensax  Church.  The  candidates  were 
waiting;  no  Bishop  appeared.  At  length  news  was 
brought  that  the  Bishop's  carriage  was  stuck  in  the  mud, 
and  the  candidates  were  required  to  help  to  drag  the 
vehicle  out  of  the  ruts,  which  they  accordingly  did. 

The  cottagers  were  simple  and  guileless.  Many  of 
them  could  do  no  more  than  spell  out  verses  from  the 
Bible,  and  writing  was  an  accomplishment  scarcely 
known.  Some  of  the  best  farmers  could  neither  read 
nor   even   sign   their    names.      There  were    two    dame 
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schools  in  the  parish,  with  some  twenty  or  thirty  infants 
in  each.  Boys  and  girls  seldom  stayed  at  school  after 
they  were  eleven  years  old.  They  learnt  much  less  than 
what  they  do  nowadays,  but  they  remembered  what  they 
did  learn  ;  and  valuable  moral  lessons  were  given,  laying 
a  foundation  of  truth,  humility,  and  patience,  which  are 
seldom  met  with  nowadays.  Among  the  elders  a  great 
deal  of  superstition  was  flying  about.  Ghosts  were 
believed  in.  The  White  Lady  of  Abberley  was  seen  to 
march  about  the  parish  at  midnight,  holding  her  head, 
cut  off,  against  her  breast,  and  moaning  sadly  as  she 
walked  abroad  on  Christmas  nights.  When  the  owls  on 
Abberley  Hill  made  unusual  hootings,  it  was  a  sign  that 
the  passing-bell  would  soon  be  heard.  This  old  custom 
of  tolling  nine  times  for  a  man,  eight  for  a  woman,  and 
six  for  a  child,  as  soon  as  a  death  occurred,  to  tell  the 
people  to  pray  for  a  departing  soul,  is  still  observed  here. 
The  bees  were  also  great  objects  of  superstition.  All 
important  events  in  a  cottager's  life  had  to  be  imparted 
to  them  before  night  with  three  double  knocks  by  the 
head  of  the  family.  If  such  confidences  were  withheld, 
the  bees  would  take  umbrage,  and  mischief  would 
follow. 

There  was  an  old  wise-woman,  between  eighty  and 
ninety,  who  was  notorious  for  her  remarkable  healing 
powers.  She  lived  in  a  mean  cottage,  but  had  a  noble 
presence.  People  came  from  distances — from  the  Far 
Forest,  and  Lindridge,  and  even  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
Herefordshire — to  consult  her  about  their  ailments.  A 
great-grandson,  a  boy  of  ten,  cut  the  artery  in  the  wrist 
of  his  right  hand  with  a  chaff-cutting  machine,  and  was 
brought  to  her  to  heal.  She  was  said  to  use  certain 
incantations,  and,  clasping  his  wrist  in  hers,  stanched  the 
blood.  A  little  before  her  death  she  offered  to  give  her 
secrets  to  a  man  who  should  swear  to  make  no  improper 
use  of  them,  while  he  on  his  death  was  to  hand  them 
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on  to  a  woman.  Her  offer  was  declined,  her  papers 
burnt,  and  her  secrets  lost  for  ever. 

Another  old  woman,  living  on  Abberley  Hill  in  a 
cottage  of  her  own,  applied  for  help  from  the  Poor  Law 
Board.  Of  course  they  refused  unless  she  sold  her  house. 
In  her  wrath  she  had  the  courage  to  write  to  the  Queen, 
every  word  misspelt  and  full  of  fierce  invective  against 
the  Guardians.  This  enterprising  old  lady  actually 
obtained  a  reply  from  Her  Majesty's  secretary,  directing 
that  the  matter  should  be  inquired  into  by  the  parson 
and  reported  to  Her  Majesty. 

The  services  in  the  old  church  were  truly  wonderful ! 
The  music  consisted  of  a  violin  and  a  flute,  and  five  or  six 
small  girls.  The  old  clerk,  having  given  out  the  hymn, 
marched  down  the  church,  flute  in  hand,  up  to  the 
gallery  where  the  singers  sat,  and,  with  many  discord- 
ancies and  extraordinary  flourishes,  the  hymn  proceeded. 
But  the  people  came  to  church  in  those  days  not  so  much 
for  the  sermons,  still  less  for  the  music,  but  for  the 
prayers  and  lessons,  which  were  delivered  with  much 
distinctness  and  clear  emphasis  so  that  the  aged  and  deaf 
people  could  follow.  Public  Catechizings  took  place  in 
the  afternoon  service  in  church  during  three  months 
before  Confirmations.  When  the  service  was  over  the 
children  gathered  round  the  porch  of  the  Rectory,  while 
baskets  of  cake  and  buns  were  distributed  by  the  old 
rector's  hands. 

One  other  point  may  be  noticecj.  The  labouring 
classes  had  resided  in  the  parish,  and  generally  in  the 
same  cottage,  from  father  to  son  for  many  generations. 
They  had  intermarried,  and  were  consequently  closely 
connected  together;  an  attack  on  one  was  resented 
by  all. 

Things  are  very  different  now.  Years  pass  on,  and  the 
old  order  changeth. 

Time,  with  its  busy  and  silent  fingers,  its  kindly  but 
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destructive  touch,  is  ever  at  work,  burying  the  past.  To 
disinter  these  fragments  of  the  past  and  rescue  them 
from  oblivion  is  not  only  a  labour  of  love,  but  almost 
a  sacred  duty.  Hence  we  find  almost  everywhere  this 
work  of  disinterment  going  on.  Curiosity  may  doubtless 
have  something  to  do  with  it,  but  it  seems  to  proceed 
from  some  of  the  deepest  and  best  instincts  of  our  nature. 
It  has  often  been  observed  that  the  deepest  roots  of 
human  nature  lie  in  "the  instinct  of  self-preservation." 
And  this  instinct  broadens  itself  to  embrace  all  things 
human,  among  which  is  loyalty  to  those  who  are  departed  ; 
and  this,  perhaps,  may  be  a  touch  of  "  ancestor  worship  " 
still  lingering  among  us,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  so  much 
that  is  heroic  in  mankind.  Moreover,  the  love  of  home 
clings  tenderly  to  the  associations  of  the  past,  which  have 
served  to  make  up  our  present  surroundings.  Without 
this  background  supplied  by  the  past,  vain  would  be  the 
answer  to  the  oft-quoted  question  of  Lord  Bacon  as  to 
national  degeneration.  **  Time,"  he  says,  "  is  the  greatest 
innovator ;  and  if  time,  of  course,  alter  all  things  to  the 
worse,  and  wisdom  and  counsel  shall  not  alter  them  to 
the  better,  what,"  he  asks,  "  shall  be  the  end  ?" 


THE    END. 
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